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SILVERTON’S 
ENERCISER 


AND 


MAGIC COUGH MIXTURE. 


A Wonderful Remedy 


a. Coughs, Colds, Loss of Voice, 
Decline, -, ee dBseors Bs Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and every a —— 
Complaint. Silverton’s Magic Cough 
Miature and Energisir, the ae Medi- 
cine for these complaints. Ask your 
Chemist to order it for you if not in 
stock. Sold in bottles at 1/1} and 2/9. 


SILVERTON'S FOOD OF FOOD 


Can be taken by invalids when all other food is refused. It creates new blood, and builds up wasting con- 
stitutions; is easily prepared. In boxes at 1/- and 2/9, of all Chemists and Grocers and London Wholesale 
Houses, or of Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 


DEAFNESS AND ALL DISEA‘SS OF THE EAR 


Cured by the use of Silverton’s Medical Aural Remedy. Sold in boxes at 2/9 & 11/-. by all Chemists & Whole- 
sale Houles throughout the world. nde not in stock, ask them to order for you. Read the following letter: 
little boy, seven years of age, from some unknown cause, became deaf and dumb, and 


Er pony my — Sir,—Last pone 

femained so for six mont During that time pons ted the p ysicians at two different hos: ny em .without him receiving the slightest benefit. I 
was then advised to bring him to you, and, I am thank ~ to say, after using your remedies for six weeks. his hearing was restored ; and after a 
few months his speech also has retu Than he can now speak and hear as well as ever. I send this ‘Testimonial with the hope it 


gnay lead to a like blessing in others similarly afflicted. ne a &c., E. CoLtins.”” 
“Book or HEattH,” treating on the above and many other Diseases, sent free for two penny stamps from 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
Patients seen daily, free of charge, on all matters of Health, from 11 till 2; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 


PATENT PILLS. 


A Merciful Medicine. 
More Precious than Rubies. 


INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Liver Complaints, Impurities of 
the Blood, &c., are all absolutely and 
permanently cured by their use. Eatin 
and drinking made a pleasure, Us 
by all classes of society. Contain no 
mercury. 

A Household Necessity. 

In boxes, 1/1} and 2/9, Ask your 
Chemist to order if not in stock; or 
post-free, 15 or 35 stamps, of the 
Proprietor, Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 
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WONDERFUL 


BABY SOOTHER. 


THIS unequalled remedy is entirely free from any 
Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
effect is instant in relieving Tafants from GRIPES, 
WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a simple, 
harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
should be without it ; have it ready in the house. 

Price ¥s, on wyged at all Chemists, or free by Parcels’ 

: same price, 12 Stamps, to 
THOS. KEATE NG, Chemist, St. Pauls, London. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


EARLY all children suffer from Worms ; if sus- 

pected, do not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child ; this remedy is sure to cure ; safe to use (has no 

effect except on Worms. Tins 1s, 1}2., at all Chemists. 
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PACE WODUCEKS 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD ior the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the-cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
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“Ifisery and Crime are the Children of Bad Sanitary Conditions. 
<0: UIT Sapa “MASSACRES IN THE SOUDAN OR AT HOME,” 


We look with horror on the late massacre at SINKAT, yet 
we allow massacres from bad Sanitary Laws worse than 


WATERLOO 


to occur once a month in our midst (which can be prevented) 
almost without a protest. 


Por THE MOST PRACTICAL MODE of 
preventing disease, read a large illustrated sheet given 
with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


HE FRUIT SALT (one of Nature’s own 
products) keeps the blood pure and free from Fevers, 
Feverishness, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, 
Liver Complaints, &c. 
(THOUSANDS OF MILES IN INDIA.--“ For 
many years | have found ENO’S FRUIT SALT of the 
utmost value in the hot and dry seasons, also in the monsoons. J 
have travelled some thousands of miles in India during the last 
thirteen years, and in all the various changes of climate I have 
‘Mound ENO’S FRUIT SALT the most refreshing beverage I 
Bt. RAS ENS s — — eee = could get, especially after long, heavy marches, and other fatiguing 
——— a duties, to which the British soldier ot late has been exposed. I have 
always been able to keep a supply of the FRUIT SALT on hand, and could obtain it in most stations. My 
dear wife, during her travail, found it to be the most useful thing that could be obtained. Many others here 
have found ENO’S FRUIT SALT better than any beverage yet in the Indian market.—I am, yours, &c., 
A. Warper, Central Military Prison, Poonah, Bomba Hom 30th, 1884.—To Mr. J. C. Eno,” 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL F RE.—Charles Marvin, in his account of a 
journey to the Petroleum Region of the Caspian, says. ‘ It was anticipating history a bit, but there is 
very little doubt that before long it will be possible to do the journey from London to the Caspian—a distance 
of over 2,500 miles—in a week. Any medicines the traveller may require can easily be obtained 
at the chemists’ shops in Russian towns . . above all, a few bottles of tNO’S FRUIT SALT, perhaps 
the best medicine in the world for the Caspian region, where the heat and dust occasionally provoke symptoms 
needing a gentle and invigorating treatment.’ —From Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
Gick HEADACHE. —‘ I write to tell you of the wonderful good ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
has done me. For years past I have been a constant sufferer from severe HEADACHE, and all the 
medicine I tried did me no good. Nothing I could get seemed of any use. At last I was induced to try your 
FRUIT SALT. I confess I was very unwilling to do so at first, but after I had taken it a few times I felt so 
much better that I continued to take it. I am happy to say that I very rarely have a headache now, and 
when I do feel it coming on ENO'S FRUIT SALT soon gives me relief. I cannot sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for your won ierful Fruit Salt. I always recommend it, as I think it cannot be too well known. 
To avoid any annoyance from publicity, 1 only give my initials——I am, yours faithfully, K.W.M.—To Mr. 
J.C, Eno, February 25th, 1884.” : 
A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited testimonial 
from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, writes:—“ I have for a long time 
used ENO’S FRUIT SALT; I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of 
sedentary habits, eSpecially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature 
without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving medicine, or as a 
cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 
ULDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 
FEVERISH COLDS.—Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life.—Late hours, fagged, un- 
natural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, biliousness, sick- headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, 
&c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health- on refreshing and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. : 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— “A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and Me not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 


proft.”—Apams. 











Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
CAUTION. ~~been imposed on by @ worthless imitation. 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease: 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, S.E., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 














MPLOUGEH’sS 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Pialising, and Refr and Refreshing te 


Gives instant relief in no ponecnny Sea or Bilious Sickness, Endigests Consti ar om. be situde, Heartburn, and 
Fevevrish Colds, nts T quickly relieves or cures the teorst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 
Prickly Heat, papa aorng wee ny ma ge or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘“‘I found it act as a specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 


NO other medicine being required.” 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 


Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have state I never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my apie and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.©. 


FAICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. Every SATURDAY. OnE PENNY. 


L I G H / & L O V ne MONTHLY at FARTS 6D. 


A Magazine for Every Church and Home. 
It contains a Complete Story every month, and Articles by various 
authors, under the following headings:—The Home Circle - Rays R E A - H Oo U G HO yl Ss 


from the Sun of Truth—Earnest Words to the Unsaved- Light from 
Other Lands— Temperance — Biographical Sketch—Our Children’s 


Portion— Music—Brevities, &c., &c. 
~ 26 | rom ter find 
PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED, ¥ fas 4 8, 
SERVED UP IN LITTLE BITS !! 


AFTER SCHOOL HOURS. A POPULAR WEEKLY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
Magazine for Boys and Girls. OF PURE LITERATURE. 


It comtains a — Story every month, a Prize Elocution —— 
Coutest for children under eighteen. and Articles under the following Subscription, quarterly, by post, Is.8d.; half- year, 3s. 3d.; 




















headings: Bright Minutes for Dull Days —- Sketches of Noble ear, 6s.6d. Now Ready Jul Part, t-fr 1 
Lives—Comical Chicks—Our Serial Story Our “ Order of Indust y y oui ee; 7d. 
Prise Contributions— Marvels of > shea de &c., &c. af Half-yearly v olume, 4s. 6d. 
LILE & FAWCETT, Printers and Publishers, 

| TESTIMONIALS. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C 
Mr. Fletcher, of the New Meeting Chapel, 


} 
| 
VEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLARGED. | Kidderminster, says: “Your paper is both 
ai - ‘i s helpful and interesting.’’ 
G. H. Harris, Esq., of Walworth, says: “1 


‘a ® have taken your paper for four months, and I 
ft 4 oe to have the same pleasure for another 
; ‘orty.”” 





A Monthly Dlustrated Magazine for Young } B. ey Esq., of beng ng oy 7, SAYS : lent 
5 : , opinion of your paper is that it is an excellen 

People, Family Reading, and Readers in , one, and should have a very large circulation.’ 
General. Kev. W. Lightfoot, of Cardiff, says: “For 


the first time (to-day) I ba ned to procure a 
copy of your very ‘einai ‘on per, ‘Great 
pegepiianqaangss j Thoughts.’ I shal, indeed,. be oe to render 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. al] the-aid possible to make ita success.” 
—_——_ Rev. W. H. James, of Rhyl,. says :.‘‘ I came 
across your paper the other day for the first time. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


HE WELCOME HOUR is. now well-known in It is a splendid thing. Pray send re all back 
every part of the world as a favourite com- numbers by return.” 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so Rev. John T. Foster, of Greasboro’, near 


Rotherham,. says : ‘*‘ Great Thoughts’ is well 


that we need not describe it at any length. If you 
worthy the , perusal of any right-thinking man 


ave among its subscribers, we are sure you like it. | 


If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, “Go to or woman,”’ 
the: nearest nesdesdier newsvendor, or railway The Rev. J. Baker Norton, of South Shields, 
. s.r” : } says— “1 heartily congratulate you: upon the 
bookstall, and get it. " | suecess, the deserved success, of your under- 
CONTENTS FOR Juny.— On Reading Extracts taking and anything I can do to pablish | the 


fame of your welcome weekly shall be dene,’ 

The Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. ” says—‘* I 
am charmed with ‘ Great Thowshts.’ I recom- 
mend it to my friends everywhere.” 


from the Queen’s Diary. Illustrated.—The Queen 
of the Hive ;. or, the Reward of Industry. By H. 
WEAVER.—-Short Account of the Eruption ef Kra- 
katau (Java). lllustrated.-—The Book of Common 

Prayer. No. IIl. By Rev. H. MagtyN BAKER. Mr. W, J. Spurrier, writing from Mioseley, 
— A Picnie Song.—Scraps and Selections. I., JoHn ps 20 +. "he — dhe spe Chougme 
Wyc.irre.— Ben, the Boat-Builder. By A. SKIP- Mr. Fraher, of Tithebara, Liverpooh says 
PER.—Sister Ellen.—Puzzles, Answers, &c. “Your werk should fina a place in every home.” 

| Fen 

| 


ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS, 


LILLE & FAWCETT, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


London: 8S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
% Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
KERBY & ENDEAN, 440, OXFORD-STREET, W. 








NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Please send all MSS. direct to Messrs. LILE & FAWCETT, 
Luadgate Circus, E.C 
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“The girl Miriam reappeared, carrying with her a pail of milk. 


See “ Jnsufficiency,” 
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HOW SHE WAS MADE WORTHY. 385 


J NSUFFICIENCY j OR, tow pHE was Mave WortHy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘““THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” ‘LAURA LINWOOD,” 


“DR. ” 


BLANDFORD’S Ct INSCIENCE, ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THROUGH THE RED SEA ON FOOT. 


“Though authority be a stubborn bear, 
Yet he is oft led by the nose with gold.” 
Winter's Tale. 


‘“‘ Mistress, look out at window, for all this, 
There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.” 
The Merchant of Venice.—ACT ii. SCENE 5, 





HE sound of wheels and 
horses’ hoofs over a cobble- 
paved court-yard, caused 
Miriam to look up from 
her stitching, and through 
certain chinks, which, being 
stuffed with gave a 
better view than what she 
by courtesy called the win- 


Ne EEN dow. There was also a 
P= “ayawAN small, square aperture, into 
which a board had been 
fitted, that she could utilise 
as a post of observation when the weather would 
permit her to remove the board. The sound of 
strange voices, or of any stir, excited her, as 
passengers on board ship are excited when any- 
thing appears to arouse speculation, and break 
the monotony of the voyage. 

She saw a large, lumbering conveyance, which 
had been driven by Wielicks Mutzig. It was 
not the first time she had seen him; but two 
strangers got out of it, gentlemen, and having 
the distinguished air of English gentlemen, but 
not in the least resembling the aristocratic Pole. 
While one stepped from it with an air of keen 
observation, the other paused and looked long 
and wistfully up to the windows of the house, 
over the yard, and down the garden walk, as if 
he expected to see someone whom he knew. 

His eyes did not meet the pair that were look- 
ing down on him with gradual recognition, and 
a strange kind of fascination. In another 
moment the strangers, accompanied by Mutzig, 
crossed the courtyard and entered the house, 
while Miriam sank on her matting in a state of 
partial collapse. 

Her heart beat with such violence that she 
thought its throbbings would have killed her. 
Only as the physical signs of her agitation 
quieted themselves was she able to consider the 
position. 


rags, 











Had they come here to demand her? No, 
that was impossible in Poland. Mutzig would 
not have assisted them on such an errand. 

To intercede for her? If they knew she was 
here, they had heard of Sauerwein’s character, 
and would see how hopeless was persuasion. 
Most likely they had come in the hope of finding 
her, and were making a business pretext for an 
introduction to the house. If so, the most 
extreme caution must be necessary; but she must 
contrive to get into their way, ar‘ let them see 
her, while she ignored all acquaintance with 
them until by mutual strategy they could com- 
municate safely. 

She knelt for one moment in thankful, earnest 
prayer, and then rising, pushed her hair from 
her temples with an air of deep deliberation. 
She saw the men below take the horses out of 
the chaise. Very likely the travellers were at 
this time partaking of some refreshment in the 
house. 

Necessity took her sometimes round to the 
kitchen, and though her errands there were as 
few as possible, now she invented one, careless of 
the taunts by which she was sure to be greeted. 
As she stepped over the threshold, the cook 
gave her a withering look, and an elderly do- 
mestic of a vinaigry aspect asked her what she 
wanted. 

“A stronger twine for joining the matting 
together, “what I have will scarcely 
bear.” 

“You have what was got for the purpose, 
that’s enough. It’s any excuse to get your foot 
on this floor. A smell of the fire, and sight and 
sound of what’s going on inside, after you heard 
the car clattering up—that’s what brings you 
here, you Christian hypocrite.” 

The taunt might have fallen on Miriam’s ear 
as sweetly as the tinkle of a silver sleigh-bell for 
any irritation she showed. She could even stand 
to be abused, if it would gain time. 

“ You might make me welcome to warm my- 
self at the fire, Lea, for fear you have sometime 
to be cold and hungry yourself; and look at the 
wretched meal you sent me this morning, and 
the hard work [’m expected to do upon it. I 
have been miserably faint, and I feel distressed 
now for something to eat.” 

‘So you made twine an excuse? Hunger, 
they say, is a sharp sauce; and it must be to have 
sharpened you out of the sulks you’ve kept up 
so long.” 


” she said; 


OF 
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386 INSUFFICIENCY; 


“TI do not ask for anything,” said Miriam. 
“You need not knock me down if I open a 
drawer in that bureau, for if it has not been dis- 
turbed I have no doubt I shall find what I 
want.” 

“Get it and be gone.” 

From the bureau she could look into a parlour, 
in the door of which a large pane of coloured 
glass was inserted. It was as she thought—the 
strangers were having refreshments. Her uncle 
sat with his back to her, so she looked in fear- 
lessly; but that was not her only object. From 
the bureau she took, not a ball of twine only, but 
a small paper-weight, a cork, some paper, and a 
pencil, These she secreted easily about her, all 
unsuspected by Lea, who thought that cold and 
hunger were the real reasons of her particularity 
about the twine. 

There was a bold, resolute look in her white, 
set face, too, which made Lea uneasy. It might 
not be very pleasant to have her grow desperate 
from want; the reminder that she, too, might 
come to need a fire was an uncomfortable one, so 
she said, shortly,— 

“Cook, let her carry away the dish of scraps 
that was put in the pantry to give away at the 
door; and you may let her have a bowl of soup 
beside the fire.” 

“What would master say?” said cook. 

‘ He’ll not know; he’s engaged. You needn’t 
think because I give way this once you'll come 
round me another time, though. You’ve made 
your bed, and must lie on it.” 

“Lea,” said Miriam, tenderly, “you can’t 
harden your heart, even against me, if God 
touches it. The kindness you have shown me 
this morning will have its reward.” 

She seated herself near the hearth and took the 
soup gratefully, feeling need of the strength it 
would give her. Never before had she been so 
favoured, and she felt sure that the unaccountable 
sense of anticipation that had visited her in the 
morning was not to be disappointed. Help 
would break out for her on every side, until 
deliverance came. Having finished the soup, she 
put down the basin and rose to return to her task. 
There was a young calf in the byre that had 
been taken from its mother; it was waiting for 
the pail of new milk which ought to have been 
taken to it an hour ago. 

“Have you forgotten the calf?” asked Lea, 
angrily. 

* No, I will warm the milk and take it now.” 

*“ Any excuse for loitering about. Go back to 
your matting; cook will warm it, and you can 
come back in ten minutes. The creature must 
be quite eager.” 

Miriam patiently obeyed the menial’s order, 
and employed the time in writing. Already she 
saw another way of conveying a note than she 
had at first meditated. She waited till she saw 
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the gentlemen go round with Sauerwein and 
Muizig to the stables. She had no need to pass 
them in going to the house. Her uncle having 
adjured her to keep out of his sight, she was 
always most particular so to do; but now she 
purposely walked along the field that skirted the 
stables, thereby bringing herself within view of 
the whole party. 

Sauerwein scowled, and then fixed his eyes 
upon the horses as if he did not see her. St. 
Johns and Fairbairn looked at her as they looked 
at everything, with the natural curiosity of 
travellers. Fairbairn had thoroughly schooled 
himself to show no surprise or recognition, in 
whatever guise she was to appear before him, and 
now he only watched her with a feeling that that 
drudge might be Miriam. 

She did not raise her eyes, or he could have 
been sure. Their examination of the horses was 
scarcely begun before the girl re-appeared, 
carrying with her a pail of milk. Now as she 
drew on she lifted her eyes, but in fear of her 
uncle veiled them again beneath her lids. 

“Curse her!” said the old man under his 
breath. “ What makes the hussey get in my 
way? I'll teach her that it’s at her peril she 
does so another time. Keep out of the way 
of the horses, girl,” he roared; “they’re full of 
oats, and if you come within reach of their heels 
they’ll soon kick you out of it with their 
prancing.” 

The girl suddenly affected great terror, so 
that the two Englishmen placed themselves 
between her and the horses, to re-assure her. 
As they did this, she, as if unconsciously, 
took two or three steps towards Fairbairn, 
and then stumbled and fell, laving the green 
beneath her in a milky wave. There was little 
fear of her being hurt, but Fairbairn imme- 
diately caught her and helped her to stand up. 

“Thank you,” she said, with one long look, 
imposing silence, in her eyes. In a moment 
the sign had passed between them. 

Sauerwein restricted himself to a contemp- 
tuous exclamation, as he did not wish to appear 
at his worst before the polished, chivalrous 
gentlemen who had come to purchase of him; 
and all that remained of the bargaining was 
carried on by St. Johns; for Fairbairn was too 
much occupied in wondering what was written 
on the paper that had been pushed up the 
sleeve of his coat, to even appear to be very 
keen about the horses. He was a bad actor; 
though this time he had certainly succeeded 
beyond all expectation. 

Of course Sauerwein was exorbitant in his 
demands; but after he had considerably rebated 
them, Fairbairn did wonder that St. Johns 
haggled and haggled, and prolonged the dis- 
cussion as long as he did. 

It seemed as if it never was to come to an 
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end. Then Wielicks Mutzig was amazed to 
hear these men, who primarily intended to 
return to Wilna with him, discuss the advisa- 
bility of paying a visit to Tappalinta, and 
finding forsooth their own way thither. He 
proffered his services, but was reminded of 
certain pressing engagements which, seemingly, 
he had forgotten. As for the transfer of the 
horses, all that could be arranged afterwards. 
Mutzig was in despair; but they laughed at 
his fears and then retired with him to. the 
wretched inn of the village, for the purpose 
of dismissing him and planning their next 
movement. Fairbairn left St. Johns to do the 
former, while he went aside and read his letter. 


“At last! at last! at last! Oh, Walter, God 
would never have brought you so near to me, if 
He did not mean to take me out of my house of 
bondage. But something rests with ourselves 
and we must be very very careful. So, my 
dearest, keep a cool head, and act with all the 
wisdom of the serpent. I am confined here in 
a miserable room belonging to an outhouse. It 
is on the left side of the coach-house, and has a 
pane of glass in it that looks like horn, with a 
ladder leading up from the outside of the place 
below where they keep the straw. 

“If you could put a note for me on that 
ladder, and I watched, I might get it. Put it 
just under, and cover it with one of the loose 
turfs you see scattered about. Of course you 
have come to take me away. It must be at 
night-time, and I must come outside to you, for 
I can quiet the dogs and you cannot. Oh, what 
I have gone through, and what you must have 
gone through, too, my poor Walter. Your truth 
has been as severely tried as my patience; but 
‘Peace be still,’—it is nearly over. Uncle little 
thought, when he put me here, what he was 
doing. You cannot enter the yard without my 
seeing you.” 


At dusk, that evening, the travellers returned 
to inform Sauerwein that they were staying for 
a little while longer in the neighbourhood, and 
would arrange for the horses they had purchased 
next day. After that they got into more general 
conversation with him, and asked to look at his 
live stock. Though it was dusk, Sauerwein 
showed them round, and Miriam, through her 
loop-holes, watched, as now Fairbairn slipped 
aside, and now St. Johns, to look at something 
to which his attention had been drawn. 

They made the whole circuit of the yard. 
Miriam heard their voices under her window; 
but they were taken past it with so much haste 
that her heart died within her, as she thought 
of the letter. 

At last, as she saw them accept an invitation 
into the garden, she darted down the ladder, 
felt in the darkness for a piece of turf under the 
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ladder. It was there, and it covered the object 


of her hopes. Having returned with it she 
lighted a tallow candle and read,— 


“My poor darling, my hand almost refuses to 
write, my heart is so full, my mind so fired with 
indignation. Thank God for helping us to 
extricate you from your miserable fate before 
the cold winter comes on. This is not our first 
errand to Poland in quest of you, but I must 
reserve all till I have and hold you. If you 
can manage the dogs to-night, the horses are 
provided. St. Johns has a cool head and thinks 
of everything. We shall be in the lane and 
fields waiting for you after twelve o’clock. If 
you cannot get the key of the stables where the 
two black Russians are, we must try to break 
into them, lead them out and harness them in 
the lane. But we shall want you to pacify the 
dogs. Only do that, and we shall have gone 
many miles before any suspicion is aroused.” 


Miriam knew where the stable-key was kept. 
She was overwhelmed at finding the thing made 
so feasible. By another boldly-invented errand 
into the house before bed-time, she possessed 
herself of it, as also of a lantern; and the scraps 
that had been so generously given her would 
help to keep the dogs quiet. They and the cats 
were the only things about the place that loved 
her. The dogs were accustomed to obey her 
and to lick her hand; so, calmed and fortified by 
prayer, she looked confidently forward to the 
success of the night’s adventure. 

She tried to sleep during the intervening 
hours, but sleep was impossible to her; so 
feverishly she waited till the whole place was 
hushed in the stillness and repose of night, and 
she knew that not a single step was moving 
about the place. Then cautiously she went 
down the ladder, and soon made her way into 
the lane beyond. The moon’s rays struggling 
through a bank of cloud did not effec tually light 
up the weird scene ; but whatever were the 
emotions of the lovers on meeting with each 
other, it was a time for action, and not a moment 
was to be lost. 

When they returned to the yard, Miriam 
caressed, and fed, and quieted the dogs, while 
the horses were being gently led into the lane. 
Then she- followed, scarcely daring to speak 
above her breath, or look back at the windows 
of the solitary farmstead. Having led the 
horses some distance, preparation was made for 
the long ride in the night. Some refreshing 


cordials were produced, with sandwiches and 
hard eggs, and she was urged to avail herself of 
the needed stimulus. Then Fairbairn arrayed 
her in a long-hooded cloak, and tied a veil 
around her face, telling her that he had the rest 
of her disguise in his valise, and on the first 
favourable opportunity she should assume it; 
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but they must get to Wilna before it was day- 
light. 

She fearlessly placed herself behind him on 
the horse provided for her. As soon as it could 
safely be done the horses were urged forward, 
and but few words being exchanged, it seemed 
to Miriam like a dream from which she must 
soon awaken, and find herself laid upon the rolls 
of matting. 

Early in the morning they stayed at a 
dilapidated-looking hotel, on the outskirts of 
Wilna. Such breakfast as could be had at 
that early hour was ordered, after the host had 
in sad irony asked them what they would like, and 
then declared his inability to supply them with 
anything they asked for. They made the best 
of it, however, and Miriam withdrew to the 
room to which she was shown, carrying with 
her the remainder of her disguise. Having 
reconstructed a similar parcel from her dis- 
carded peasant costume, she again assumed the 
long-hooded travelling cloak ; but now her head 
was comfortably framed by a little close-fitting 
bonnet. 

The simple costume in which she was arrayed 
was a morning-dress of plain, dark cashmere— 
such as is often worn by English ladies, both at 
home and abroad, with a cloth jacket of the 
same colour, and gloves and scarf to match. 
A cracked looking-glass, no bigger than the 
palm of her hand, enabled her to form some 
impression of herself, after she had made such 
toilet as was possible with a very scanty supply 
of water, and other dressing-room deficiencies. 
Yet she succeeded well enough to feel the 
soothing influence that suitable attire was cal- 
culated to have upon her outraged self-respect ; 
and she felt it a relief to be able to appear before 
her lover and his friend in a manner worthy of 
herself and of them. But her poor hands! 
She must hide them in her cloak till she could 
get larger gloves. The size usual to her could 
not now be drawn over her swollen fingers. 

She felt very tired and very sleepy. A little 
time was given her to draw her cloak around 
her and rest, but it was not much; and as she 
availed herself of it by closing her eyes, prayer 
and praise went upto Him who had brought her 
so far, and could protect her even to the end. 

The little party were soon moving again, and 
when arrived at the town, they went to one of 
the best hotels, which, in truth, was bad enough, 
and allowed themselves the refreshment of a 
long rest, as well as the conversation of which 
they had been so sparing. Strange and varying 
were the experiences that the freed captive had 
to pour into the ear of the nearest and the 
dearest earthly friend, when the opportunity 
arrived ; but we will reserve them for another 
chapter. 


OHAPTERR XXVIII. 
THE JEWESS’S STORY. 


“ All the inner, all the outer world of pain 
Clear love would pierce and cleave, * * 
As I have heard that, somewhere in the main, 
Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine.”’ 
TENNYSON. 


Ir might be interesting to follow our trio 
through all the difficulties, the worries with 
fussy intrusive officialism, the schemes necessary 
to throw eager pursuing Jews off the track of 
them, by which the exit from Poland was 
effected, and a night train carried them safely to 
Berlin. It might be interesting, but it would 
involve us in many vexatious details which it 
would be tedious to elaborate. It might also be 
gratifying to certain emotions to convey the 
reader in spirit to Teschewickska, for the edifying 
spectacle of righteous indignation which Ezze- 
chiels Sauerwein presented when he saw that the 
removal of the horses had been anticipated by 
a few hours, and that they had been made in- 
strumental to the abduction of his recreant niece 
from his custody. The key was in the stable 
door, but alas, where were the horses? From 
the table of hirelings remorse had conveyed a 
choicer morsel than heretofore to the degraded 
daughter of the house; but too late to earn her 
gratitude. Gradually the whole plot broke upon 
the mind of her victimised kinsman, and he 
cursed her by every hair in his beard, and 
through every bone of her body. The sense 
that he had overreached himself, and given her 
as an outcast better opportunities for escape 
than she could possibly have had under his roof 
was intolerable to him; but though it is very 
gratifying to us that it should be so, we will 
leave him to beat out his rage against the bars 
of the cage of his own very narrow nature, and 
content ourselves with briefly indicating the 
manner in which the young Jewess’s abduction 
from England had been effected, and the nature 
of the persecutions to which she had been sub- 
jected when she came into the power of Jews 
in Poland. First, let us describe her. She was 
of the middle height, and her frame showed 
strength and womanly grace. She had been 
beautiful, and might be beautiful again; but 
grief and the conditions of her life lately had 
produced a certain angularity of contour, which 
was in decidedly sharp contrast to the roundness 
of figure and smoothness of neck and cheek 
which had formerly belonged to her,— 
‘* The olive tint of her bounteous forehead 

Showed that it had not been from childhood fanned 
With breezes from our oaken glades.” 


Her short, dark hair had the Jewish curl, 
but it had something to recover of silkiness and 
gloss, if it was to be like the sister curl that 
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Fairbairn carried in a locket. Her mouth and 
chin showed not tenderness alone, but the power 
of endurance. Her eyes had lost their early 
lustre, but there dwelt in them something of the 
soft, pathetic shade that grows into the evening 
sky, and has a subduing, spiritualising effect on 
human hearts. 

The face was one that told of very varying 
experiences, the most painful ones being the 
most recent; but there was the suspicion of a 
latent strength and buoyancy, a steel-like recoil, 
from strain, which had set even hardship at 
defiance, and triumphed over all the ills that had 
been heaped upon her. She had been roughened 
somewhat by the drudgery and coarse asso- 
ciations to which she had been chained. The 
want of intercourse with her semblables, and 
movement in her own proper element, had con- 
sciously robbed her of the power to move in it 
all at once with ease; but there was no uncouth- 
ness or awkwardness of movement that was 
native to her; and much as she had altered, the 
more carefully Fairbairn scrutinised her the 
more he felt that it was his own Miriam was 
given back to him. Both the gentlemen had 
expected to see her so crushed, so worn and ill, 
that they could hardly believe the evidence of 
their own senses, and of her own assurances, that 
she was really not ill, and that her health had 
borne up wonderfully under repeated shocks. 

“You are a complete mystery to me;” said 
St. Johns. “ My sisters do not call themselves 
delicate, but if I keep one of them riding out 
too late in the autumn, or one of them leaves a 
ball-room without a suitable wrap, there is sure 
to be trouble of some kind or other. As for 
unkindness, a good brush of it would assuredly 
break either of them.” 

*“ You do not know,” said Miriam, ‘‘ we never 
know what we can go through till we are tried.” 

“That is true, and yet powers of endurance 
so great as your own are rare. You must 
wear invisible armour.” 

“ Every Christian has that provided for him,” 
returned Miriam sweetly, and St. Johns wished 
she would not make such speeches; in England 
they would be thought very bad form. He 
ascribed her endurance to the tenacity of life 
for which the Jews are remarkable. 

When for the first time the two lovers fotind 
themselves together, emotion struggled to take 
from speech its opportunity; thoughts crowded 
so fast on each other, that expression declined 
them all, not knowing which to choose, and the 
story that Fairbairn was burning to hear from 
Miriam’s lips threatened still to wait for a more 
convenient season. By dint of importunity and 


careful anxious questioning, he, by degrees, 
elicited the circumstances of her mysterious dis- 
appearance, and subsequent silence and con- 
cealment. 
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“You knew,” she said, “how kindly the 
friends and relatives of my dead father received 
me, when on finishing my education abroad, I 
was sent to visit them. They seemed of a 
higher class, but less wealthy than the uncles 
and aunts and cousins I had on my mother’s 
side in Poland. I was very happy with them 
for awhile, and I went about so much, and saw 
so much society, that I really lost all desire to 
go back to Poiand. Then came my conversion 
through being prevailed upon to compare the 
New Testament with the Old, my meeting with 
you and our engagement, and from that time, I 
had, as you know, a sad life. 

‘« As all of them wanted to try their hand on 
me, I was sent from pillar to post in the hope 
that if one did not succeed in changing my 
convictions, another would. Our correspondence 
was tampered with. Letters from you to me 
were, I know, intercepted, and I was carefully 
watched in the hope of preventing any com- 


munication. Then I was forbidden Gentile 
society. I might not go into it, or, without 


interference, speak to a servant of the house who 
was nota Jew. I was thrown almost into a 
nervous fever with wearisome disputations, 
acrid exhortations, and petty persecutions. 

‘*When all these failed, my affectionate friends 
began to remind me that it was well for me that 
[ was not in Poland. At heart I know that 
they regretted the protection which the English 
law gave me, and more extreme measures than 
they dare employ suggested themselves as 
desirable. I never dared tell you how wretchedly 
unhappy I was. It would have looked like an 
appeal to you to take immediately on yourself 
the right of protecting me. ; ‘ 

“‘T can see now that I was too reserved, but I 
had only in contemplation a fraction of my 
dangers. I did not know the whole, and I 
wanted like other girls to feel that I was not at 
the altar a day before Love had placed me there.” 

* Alas ! what a mistake. If you had had more 
of the dove’s instinct! And I, when I took 
you to my heart, had thrown my plaidie around 
you as well.” 

“Tf many things that are were not,” she 
said, “ how completely life would be altered, 
through the alteration of one thing putting all 
the rest out of their place. 

“One day I received a telegram, informing 
me that my dear Cousin Sophie Kissel was ill, 
and that she had not long to live. ‘ Would I not, 
for her sake, return at once to my friends in 
Poland, as she greatly wished to see me?’ Sophie 
and I had been friends from girls. I was much 
disturbed on receiving this, and my instinct was 
to set off for Poland without any delay. All at 
once it dawned on me that Sophie was, except 
by name, unknown to the Kenmanns, and yet 
they were all in haste to expedite my departure. 
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This caused me to pause in my preparations and 
reflect. If Sophie was indeed dying, I could 
hardly hope to be in time to see her. Why 
should her relatives wish to disturb her last 
hours with my presence, when, hearing that | 
had become a proselyte, they had disclaimed any 
further intercourse so long as I was obstinate ? 

“If Sophie, in the condition they represented, 
wished to see me, it must be from the hope of 
melting me by her dying prayers and entreaties. 
This, where I might not be permitted to speak 
for myself, would be too harrowing. I began 
to waver in my determination ; for [ knew that 
by going to her I could do but little good, and 
should place myself irredeemably in the power 
of people who could exercise their tyranny after 
a fashion that would be impossible in England. 

“ And then to leave you in the dread of never 
being able to find my way back! I could not 
do it. At last | began to look upon the whole 
thing as a trap laid to catch me. Sophie’s 
illness lost. half its seriousness in my imagina- 
tion, as the idea grew upon me that her father 
and mother, at Uncle Sauerwein’s instigation, 
had made it a pretext for bringing me over. 
The Kenmanns were evidently chagrined at 
seeing me so suddenly change my mind, but 
they forbore to express annoyance, only saying 
that I was wise not to let affection and sym- 
pathy overrule my better judgment, and no 
doubt it was a folly to concede too much to the 
wishes of the dying. I wrote about the matter 
to you, and expected that I should have a 
prompt reply approving of my decision.” 

“The letter never reached me,” groaned 
Fairbairn. 

* Yet, unable to post it myself, I resorted to 
bribery,” exclaimed Miriam. “It seems I have 
been betrayed on every side. A short time after 
this a strange thing happened. A lady visited 
the Kenmanns of whom I had heard them speak, 
but whom I bad never seen. She might be 
thirty or thirty-five years of age, and yet I 
cannot conceive of any face out of a picture half 
so lovely as hers. She was always calm, and a 
gentle smile dwelt perpetually on her lips. Her 
manner was soft and kind to everybody, but her 
eyes used to be always meeting mine, as if she 
had something to say to me, and as if she pitied 
me. If I was left alone with her in a room, she 
would stroke my hand, and say, softly, ‘ Poor 
child, poor child, you are not happy here. 
Would the friends you have left behind be so 
cold and stern?’ ” 

“*Oh, ten times worse,’ I would say; ‘ but 
my troubles will not last forever. I have a 
great deal to look forward to.’ 

““*May you soon realise it! My heart aches 
for you, treated as if you were in disgrace,’ she 
would reply; and though so little was said, I 
loved her for her tender ways and gentle sym- 








pathy. One day sheasked me openly before the 
Kenmanns to take.a walk with her. I was 
startled, and expected that so marked an atten- 
tion from her would get me into trouble. I 
hardly dared to accept the invitation; but, to my 
surprise, my aunt Kenmann said,— 

“Oh, Miriam will be very glad. Mind you 
put a veil on, Miriam, for you had toothache 
last night and the wind is slightly in the east.’ 
What a new thing to suggest any precaution 
on my account. I thought it was to please Mrs. 
Vollens and so did not flatter myself. 

“When we had got out of the street, she 
said, ‘ Now, you naughty girl, I shall have a nice 
long talk with you. You must be very confiden- 
tial with me, you know, for I am your friend,’ 

“T pretended to doubt that, when suddenly 
two ruffians sprang from behind a hedge and 
attempted to empty our pockets and get at our 
watches. We struggled furiously; but at that 
moment a cab rolling up the road which 
we had just left, as if it was going back to the 
cab-stand near the Mossop Railway Station, we 
cried loudly for help. ‘The man reined up his 
horse. The creatures who had assaulted us made 
their way back again as quickly as they had 
come; and we rushed to the cab and begged the 
man to drive us home. Hardly had we got to 
the town when Mrs. Vollens remarked to me 
that I was deadly pale and trembling all over. 
She begged me to compose myself, as | was no 
longer in any danger. 1 told her that indeed | 
did not mind it; at the same time I was aston- 
ished to see her whom I should not have accre- 
dited with half my strength or courage, so cool 
and collected. 

“*But you'do mind it,’ she said. ‘ Indeed, 
you are on the point of fainting.’ 

“With that she drew some scent from her 
pocket, poured it on a handkerchief and put it 
to my face. ‘fo satisfy her I inhaled it, and 
soon I heard the sea roaring in my ears and felt 
the most delicidus indifference stealing over me. 
I was swooning in spite of her stimulant, so 
with a final effort I inhaled it still more deeply, 
thus rendering lamaans doubly sure. 

“When I came to myself, where was I? There 
was no longer in my ears the roaring of many 
waters, but the/swash of waves that broke upon 
the wooden sidps of what was to be to me a 

“floating prison, A strange medley of sounds 
interested, and yet distracted me. Strange forms 
and faces flitt¢d past me carelessly, and one, 
quiet and stolid, went and came at the call of 
all the rest, and sometimes paused to look at me. 
How I came there, where | came from, did not 
for some time cpncern me, but at last movement 
became a distress, pain quickened consciousness, 
memory started from her trance, and I sat up- 
right, lost in wonder. 

“Immediately I was mastered by a dismab 
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sense of sickness, induced no doubt by the 
anssthetic that I had so innocently inhaled. 
In vain I struggled with it. In vain I attempted 
to rise. In vain I called the stewardess, and 
begged her to tell the captain that he had on 
board the victim of some treachery, and he 
must turn back and leave me on shore. 

“* All right, dear,’ said the stewardess, ‘ I’ll 
tell him; he’ll be sure to do it.’ 

“Then I heard some whisperings, and my 
sense of hearing seemed to be as acute as a Red 
Indian’s. I was not alone among strangers. I 
had enemies on board. I was watched; and it 
would be in vain for me to strive, and ery, and 
plead, for I was mentally afflicted, and the sub- 
ject of the strangest delusions. Oh, ib was easy 
for them to have their way. Prostrated at first 
by the drug I had inhaled, and afterwards by 
the swooning sickness of the dismal sea. God 
knows what I suffered; and how willingly I 
would have gone to the bottom and ended my 
sufferings there. 

“Kept to my berth with sickness of heart 
and of head, if not with what I firmly believe 
was brain fever, I was more dead than alive 
when I arrived at Hamburg, and was transferred 
from the custody of Mr. David Kenmann, Miss 
Abrahams and her brother, to that of my uncle 
Sauerwein, the man whom I dreaded and recoiled 
from more than any other in the world. Bya 
night train he conveyed me to the frontier, and 
the next day’s sun went down upon me in his 
moated grange. Of course I beat my wings: 
of course I wept and writhed and rebelled. My 
stony-hearted uncle looked on it all unmoved, 
but gave my passion time before he attempted 
my reclamation. I was, however, watched per- 
petually night and day. There seemed to be 
no escape for me from the eyes he had placed 
around me; the sense of so many eyes upon me 
was a continual oppression. I must reserve details 
for another time, for the story is as wearisome 
as it is heartrending. I have been excommuni- 
cated by the synagogue, and all possible penalties 
have been attached to me for this world and the 
next. Nearly a year ago my uncle made a new 
experiment. He took me off to a bleak asylum 
of Jews, that was perched like an eagle’s nest 
among the mountains. I was caged there for 
some time and experimented on as an _ inte- 
resting case of perversion. Various methods 
were tried to bring me to prefer Moses to Christ, 
and all of them seemed crucial. It was always 
a wonder to me how I could endure so much 
and not die. God’s good gift to me of healthy 
nerves and sound health appeared cruel, for it 
helped my persecutors to prolong their tortures, 
and it kept me out of heaven. I had to learn 
by it how imperfect was my patience; and how 
much greater was the power of God to support 
His people in trial than I had ever thought. 
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My term of durance there only lasted for six 
months. My uncle sent for me and professed 
that it was from feelings of compassion, but I 
believe the expense of keeping me there had 
more to do with it, for there was little show of 
kindness on receiving me; so great was the misery 
I endured in his house, that when he degraded 
me beneath the lowest of his household servants, 
just before the passover, and turned me out, I 
found solace in the solitude to which I was 
banished, and the physical hardships and repul- 
sions were much to be preferred to the moral 
woundings and vexations. 

“Such is the outline of my experience, and 
the filling up must come, I think, not in one 
heart to heart confidence, but in many. I would 
rather tell you things as they occur tome. As 
my uncle kept everything I possessed away from 
me, and allowed me no money, I could not help 
myself; I could not even get a letter written and 
sent to you. By accident J found that though 
my cousin Sophie had had an illness, it was 
only an ordinary attack of fever, and if she had 
called for me it must have been in delirium. 
She was never anxious for me to return to 
Poland, knowing how troubled things would be.” 

‘““T wonder if there has ever been any com- 
munication between her and Ruth Ben Ozziel, 
about you?” 

‘* Perhaps so; it is not unlikely.” 

“ What staggers and confounds me is that 
you could have been carried off from England 
so neatly.” 

* Do not you see all were in the plot?” 

“Oh. it occurred to me after, that the ruffians 
were two men belonging to the Mossop syna- 
gogue disguised. They were in the plot, the 
cabman was in the plot, the time had been 
accurately calculated and every detail most care- 
fully arranged. Mrs. Vollens, with the eternal 
simper that I mistook for a smile, cloyed me 
with her poisoned honey, so that my eyes were 
not open to her bad acting. I remembered after 
that, from the moment we got into the cab, this 
gentle, smooth lady, whose foot always seemed to 
fall on velvet, had never shown any real agitation 
or fear, and all her concern had been centred on 
myself.” 

“ But how cleverly yow can act! Ah, how 
frightened you were of the horses’ heels, and 
how cleverly you stumbled and fell just where I 
must catch you, with my back turned to your 
uncle. St. Johns says that the naturalness of 
it was exquisite.” 

“T hope it may be the last bit of acting I 
ever have to do, for, to tell the truth, I don’t 
like it. But, Walter, you have heard enough 

about me. I want to know about you all; about 
you first, but also about your mother and poor 
Laura.” 

“Laura is in Heaven, or its ante-chamber, 
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Paradise, and my mother is comforted for her 
and for all the years of her sorrowful eclipse. 
As she was I might have been, if help had not 
been given me. We will not talk about it now. 
Like you, I may say, ‘ Having received help of 
God, I continue to this day.’ The elixir of my 
life has been work. J have gone at it heart and 
soul; and I have learned that work for God is 
its own exceeding great reward.” 

“Isn't it beautiful ? Our enemies’ weapons 
have been God’s tools. They tried to break 
and crush us, and we have grown stronger, and 
hardier, and happier, for the struggle.” 

“The past they made for us will sweeten all 
our future,” said Fairbairn, earnestly; “and, 
dear’ Miriam, I am so thankful for my mother 
to have this happiness in her old age. A son 
is all very well; but she has needed a daughter, 
and oh, how her heart will cling to you! Then 
there is St. Johns; he declares that your 
gallant behaviour has robbed us of any small 
honour we might have had, had your rescue 
been more difficult. Yet his lady, the henour- 
able Clara Downes, wanted to make the gift of 
her hand conditional on the success of this 
enterprise. St. Johns would have liked to dis- 
tinguish himself.” 

“And he has done. Our obligations to him 
can never be forgotten. I shall tell his bride so 
at her feet.” 

“She will be quite impatient to see you, for 
she has been very much troubled because of you. 
St. Johns and she are a handsome pair. He is 
always the same noble fellow. There is nothing 
he would not do to serve a friend. I wish he 
were equally loyal to his God.” 

And so the two conversed, forgetful that they 
had left him out in the cold. So selfish are 
lovers. 

St. Johns, however, was not idle. He packed 
up for Ruth Ben Ozziel a beautiful jewelled 
timepiece, which was Mr. Fairbairn’s present to 
her, and he enclosed with the few lines of grate- 
ful thanks which that gentleman wrote to her 
in cautious terms, another and a longer one from 
himself. He assumed all the blame of her past 
misconduct, and tried to extract the sting of her 
remorse more playfully than righteously. He 
left her in no doubt as to the kind of interest 
he took in Miriam, for he told her he hoped 
soon to send her a newspaper or two containing 
the announcement of her marriage with his 


friend, Mr. Fairbairn; and then as a great 


secret-—and one that he presumed she would 
now be contented to hear—he informed her of 
his own approaching marriage. The letter con- 
cluded with many compliments and kind wishes, 
and its generous warmth was almost sure to be 
communicated to the young girl to whom it was 
addressed. When Ruth received it and her 
present, by hands well paid for the safe trans- 


mission, the travellers were at Berlin, and after 
another long and tedious journey, they reached 
England. 

Miriam was thankful to be at rest in the 
home of her future mother-in-law, and the pre- 
parations for Sir Hugh St. Johns’ marriage with 
the Hon. Clara Downes went on with fresh 
vigour. There was pride and triumph in the 
eyes of the elected lady when she next received 
him; and she seemed to think that Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s beautiful betrothed had realised the 
most important end of her being, in giving to 
her own future lord and master such an oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing himself. Mr. Fair- 
bairn and Miriam were well content to have it 
so; so rumour took its cue accordingly, no one 
contradicting, except Sir Hugh himself. ~ 

* But no one now,” he said to Clara, “could call 
Walter Fairbairn either morbid or a weakling. 
Whatever his predispositions, he seems to have 
been made over again; and Miriam, oh, what a 
woman she is! She is sure to regain her 
natural refinement and the old accomplishments. 
At present, she is like a swan that has been 
mewed up and clipped too closely ; but what a 
strength there is in her; what a spring and what 
a stedfastness : all the tenacity and vitality of 
her race! If Fairbairn’s health should fail again, 
she will be to him like a tower of strength; so 
that his condition can never in the future be as 
melancholy as it has been in the past.” 

“She must be very good and great,” said 
Clara. “It quite awes me, who have only 
known ease and happiness, to hear what she has 
gone through, and how grandly she has come 
out of it all.” 

But even they could not afford too much time 
to discuss other people, and soon both of them 
figured in an interesting ceremony in St. James’s, 
which the papers duly chronicled. News of 
another wedding, celebrated with little pomp, 
but as much feeling, was forwarded, some short 
time after, to the Kenmanns of Mossop, the 
Fraiilein Ben Ozziel of Tappalinta, and the godly 
Solomon Sauerwein of Teschewickska; and the 
emotions with which the same was received may 
be imagined, but they certainly cannot be 
described. 


COHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


* Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


A PLANT too closely watched is slow of growth. 
Having put Esther Lovell in a favourable soil, 
and indicated the influences at work upon her, 
we will leave her to unfold leaf and flower, and 
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develop as the attractions of her nature and the 
laws of her being ordain. 

She has lived her strange, separate life at the 
lodge, and her inferior, complementary one, at the 
hall, for as many years as have served to bring 
her from a wondering, eager, curious child, to a 
maiden the shadow in whose eyes shows the dawn 
of the coming womanhood, when we meet her 
again. Changes have taken place at Clievely, 
both in hall and hut; in stately desmesne and on 
homely farmsteads, which it would be easy to 
note; but it is not so easy to define the changes 
that have taken place in little Esther, or to tell 
what of the past cleaves to the present, and 
what of the present is as shadows projected from 
the events of the future. Some of the changes 
in her are very subtle, and some of her relation- 
ships have known an equally subtle change. 
She sees and feels it, but she cannot speak of it. 
She can hardly expect that Lady Downes will 
privilege her now as freely as she did whena 
child. She ought not to feel hurt that still her 
place in any domestic picture is very far into 
the back-ground; and, of course, she has learned 
the folly of her early day-dreams with a young 
nobleman as the subject of them. 

Yes, she has learned it; but knowledge is not 
always power, or Solomon would have been 
cured of some of his follies; and minds that do 
not find the real world to their taste, but can 
construct an ideal one to please them, are under 
astrong temptation so to do. Esther is still a 
day dreamer, though she may not be as frank as 
heretofore in communicating the subject of her 
fancies. They stimulate the imaginative faculty 
to seek expression in forms which involve the 
expenditure of much pocket money in school 
exercise books, as being with their blue lines 
and modest reserved-looking colours, preferable 
to foolscap and promising greater compactness 
and secresy. With a wealthy library to fall 
back upon, and her surreptitious hoard of books, 
she has outgrown Mr. Sugden; and the Vicar, 
a learned man who was a tutor before he was in 
orders, has given her lessons, being pressed on 
the subject by Lady Downes. 

When Lord Downes surprised Esther at her 
secret studies, and saw the books she had stolen 
from his ancestor’s fossilised remains to aid the 
same, he had much the same feeling that the 
traveller has, who comes suddenly upon a squir- 
rel’s store of nuts, and looking up finds a pair 
of bright eyes asking from the boughs above if 
he will let them alone, or has he the heart to 
take them away? Eyes as bright appealed to 


him now, and the mixture of fear and triumph 
in their shy, deprecating glance was almost 
irresistible. 
“Oh, I see,” he exclaimed, “the secret is out.” 
“What secret?”’ demurely inquired Esther. 
“Sometimes I come down this walk late at 
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night, after I have been spending an evening 
with my aunt. But for one window there would 
only be the cold light of stars to guide me. I 
see the light through, and a shadow flung 
upon the blind, which tells me someone is at 
work who ought to be asleep. The act savours 
of rebellion. I thought ‘The Fountains’ had its 
curfew?” 
“ Yes,” said Esther, “ but 


‘Fancy shall dig deepest in the night, and reason fly 
most free.’ ” 


“So the proverbial philosopher says; but 
there is a great deal to be urged on the other 
hand. For your own sake I should like to ex- 
tinguish that little lamp, and a word from my 
aunt would do it. She often wonders that you 
are not well.” 

“Oh, Lord Downes! 
cruel.” 

“Promise me, then, that you will not work at 
this sort of thing after nine o’clock.” 

She sighed: “I will promise; but still I 
can’t help sitting up late sometimes for other 
reasons.” 

“What other ?” 

“T cannot tell you, my lord.” 

“ T hope that does not mean that you are late 
at your devotions,” he said, smiling. “Some 
young ladies are extreme in their ideas, and they 
have to see their folly when it is too late.” 

“Qh, no,” said Esther, “it is nothing of 
that ;’ and she looked grave from the reflection 
that a lower kind of devotion was threatening 
to destroy the holy breath of the higher. 

**Mr. Sugden has not assisted you in this. 
I should doubt that he has the ability?” 

“No,” said Esther. ‘ Ever since I found the 
books in the library, and borrowed them without 
asking leave, I have worked at them by myself; 
and you know, my lord, that the Italians say, 
‘He who teaches himself has a fool for his 
master.’”’ 

“Then fools are admitted into very good 
company, for who shall write the chronicles of 
the self-taught?” he exclaimed; “but is there 
any assistance, Esther, that I can give you? Let 
me see what you are doing and have done.” 

She was eager for the help. It was a dan- 
gerous position; but the danger of it had its 
fascinations and it was often renewed. 

Lord Downes passing the Lodge that beautiful 
summer evening,and seeing Esther with her books 
before the window of the little parlour, with the 
doors that led open to it, had just walked in 

“tipon her and looked over her shoulder at the 
exercise she was slowly tracing in the Greek 
characters. It was the first time he had taken 
that liberty, but it was not the last. Though he 
maintained a becoming dignity and reserve, he 
was astonished to find how her mind had grown 
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in the silence: the progress that the toiler in the 
dark had made. 

He felt, too, a profound sympathy with her. 
Why should it be all silence and darkness and 
secret struggle for her, while he the stronger 
must have the spur of emulation, the patient 
help of the wise and experienced, the keen 


enjoyments of comradeship and mixed society? 


It seemed dreadfully unfair. And then that 
every one should bind her fate upom her with 
an inexorable *‘ must be,’’ and make conventional 
propriety an excuse for keeping her down where 
my lady's maid might, out of my lady’s presence, 
almost sit down as her equal. ‘This sin against 
a nature which God had enriched and endowed 
for higher uses must be atoned—but how? 

Now, too, that Esther might speak to him 
without the constraint of a third presence, he 
felt the beauty of her mind strike through her 
form and features. The spirituality of the 
thought within was refining her more than the 
outward culture. Her very feverishness and 
frailty showed that the sword was fretting the 
scabbard. Perhaps her nature protested against 
all the repression. How could it otherwise if it was 
human? So each with forbidden fancies alive 
in them, bent over the same books, inhaled the 
scent of the same woodbine, drank sympathy and 
confidence from each other’s eyes, until the grey 
wing of the twilight fell sensibly between them. 
But after that warning they talked, heart com- 
muned with heart, and kindred feeling with 
kindred feeling, as if there were not the whole of 
the Clievely estates and a title, and the opinion 
of a world—renounced by proxy at baptism-— 
to stand between them. When at last he had 
retired, and left the world empty to Esther, she 
clasped her hands together, with a deep, thankful 
sigh, as if her heart was overcharged, and then 
she knelt and prayed, as we are apt to do 
when we need support, using too often prayer 
as a charm. He, perhaps, was no less affected; 
and it was a few weeks after that, that Mr. 
Sugden, who was toiling painfully to keep up 
with his pupil, in his not too extended curriculum, 
was dismissed, and Mr. Wilson was requested to 
take the future direction of her studies. 

“ At present she is learning, as far as I know, 
without an object,” said Lady Downes to the 
Vicar; ‘‘ but it is, I am convinced, best to let 
her mind have its way, since no good comes of 
interference. With the talents she has, she may 
be sure of making her way in the world as a 
teacher, for it is not likely that she will choose 
always to remain with me in her present position. 
I should be obliged if you would keep that in 
mind, and insist upon thoroughness.” 

The change of masters was a welcome one to 
Esther, and it was a salutary one. She had 
ceased to look up to Mr. Sugden, who, finding 
her progress too quick for him, had attributed it 


to her remarkable powers, and treated her to a 
lavish admiration. The Vicar, as her spiritual 
pastor and master, treated her attainments as 
quite ordinary, was liberal with the criticism 
which self-culture was almost sure to warrant, 
and put the check on her mounting spirit, while 
he made her carefully examine the foundations 
on which she stood. 

At first, Esther chafed beneath this discipline 
the while her heart approved it. As her own 
mistress, she was too uncertain of her powers 
not to feel thankful for the domination of a 
superior mind; and though the tears would 
spring to her eyes for the time she was com- 
pelled to spend over the mastery of details and 
the correction of mistakes, Mr. Wilson’s stric- 
tures were repaid with a gratefulness that Mr. 
Sugden’s compliments never awakened, conscious 
as she was of his sincerity and zeal. 

Her stolen treasures had been returned to their 
places in the library, because Lord Downes had 
provided her with their modern substitutes, and 
with numerous facilities for acquiring the coveted 
knowledge less hardly; and now classics, modern 
languages, and, at an earlier period, music, 
were included in her scholastic course. Her 
intellect was put upon a generous diet, and had 
no need to pine after forbidden dainties. So, 
upon her fifteenth birthday, she woke up to see 
life loom before her large and beautiful, and to 
feel thankful for that mere fact of existence, which 
includes in it so many other facts, and is the tiny 
centre upon which infinite possibilities depend. 

Lady Downes, seeing her for the first time 
that day, pressed upon her cheek a grave salute. 
It was not often she honoured her thas far, but 
always on her birthday. Perhaps she kissed her 
for the mother who had so early passed out of 
the sphere of maternal rights and privileges. 

“ You are fast leaving your childhood behind 
you,” she said. “ Fifteen is not considered an 
interesting age, and yet it may be useful for 
giving interest to the years that follow.” 

* Yes, my lady, [ think so. I should not like 
to go back.” 

“T believe | have the means for making this 
day memorable,” said the lady; “ but I will 
keep it back until we have had our afternoon 
tea together, Esther, and then it will be some- 
thing for you to chew the cud of meditation 
over in the evening.” 

Esther suspected a new book; but her 
curiosity did not threaten to spoil her day. A 
present, however, was awaiting her, which was 
enough to make it forgotten, as, with a girl’s 


‘delight, she examined it, and exclaimed over it, 


and, catching Lady Downes’ hand, kissed it in 
a kind of juvenile ecstasy,— 

“Oh! my lady, excuse me. I as little thought 
of ever having a watch as I did of having the 
Koh-i-noor.” 
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“So moderate in some of your expectations, 
Esther: so ambitious in others. And why, 
indeed, should you not have a watch as well as 
other girls, with me to give it you? Take it 
and wear it, my child, as a keepsake. It will 
be hard if better things do not follow in the 
future.” 

Esther’s eyes filled with tears. The tender- 
ness of the words touched a chord that seldom 
troubled her. 

‘Not many better things, if I only have what 
I am born to, my lady:” 

“Why, Esther, think of the capital you are 
laying up in that busy brain of yours. Do you 
not expect that it will find its way into the 
supply and demand market, sometime, and you 
will put out your own to receive it again with 
usury?” 

‘“*T shouldn’t know how,” said Esther, appre- 
hensively. ‘“ [f I had to try, I should be dread- 
fully afraid.” : 

“ Well, the time for it hasn’t come. I should 
not like to oppress you with prospective burdens 
on your birthday. You have no need to trouble 
yourself about the future, for you are very dili- 
gently preparing for it. And now read me some 
of Gérard de Nerval’s ‘ Folk-songs of the Isle 
of France.’ ” 

Ksther read well. She had acquired the true 
Parisian accent from Pauline; and the “ Folk- 
Songs” being Lady Downes’ last present from 
her nephew, had a very piquant interest. 


As she read,— 


** Ma fille, il faut changer d’amour, 
Ou vous entrerez dans la tour;” 


and the reply,— 


‘“* J’aime mieux rester dans la tour, 
Mon pére! que de changer d’amour,” 


her heart went with the words, and she almost 
wished the invisible barriers that keep kindred 
spirits apart now, walled up with silence and 
bound by form, could be exchanged for the 
concrete impediments of prison walls, moats, 
and clanging chains. She did not know that 
the patient endurance of the former implied as 
much fortitude, and that to break through the 
latter did not require of a man more courage. 
Yes, it must be confessed that she still had her 
dreams, and that circumstances lately had en- 
couraged them. 

She generally now took afternoon tea with 
Lady Downes, and an hour after it her attendance 
upon her ceased for the day, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances. This evening promised 
her a surprise; and yet the face of her patroness 
grew grave as she approached the subject, so 
that Esther felt an indefinable thrill of fear 
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mingle with the sense of expectation. 
Lady Downes laid on the table a book with a 
locked clasp, and asked her if she had ever seen 
it before. 

“No,” said Esther, “ I never have.” 

“ Look at it again, carefully ?” 

“T have no recollection of it,” she said. 

“Then your memory being good for books, it 
is highly probable that you meet with it for the 

first time. This book, Esther, was found among 
your father’s effects after his death, and sent to 
me by Mrs. Byers, after you came to be under 
my guardianship, along with some trifles which 
[ have given you from time to time. It 
seems to be a journal, and I infer that 
either one or both of your parents has been in 
the habit of writing in it. Most likely, as the 
key is missing, it was your mother’s. No one 
but you has a right to the contents; but it 
might not be right for you to have the perusal 
while you were still a mere child. Indeed, even 
now, | may be premature; but you have judg- 
ment, you have sense and good-feeling, I think 
I cannot do wrong to let you have it in your 
possession. And now you must fit it with a key. 
[ sent to Chadbourn for a large number of book- 
keys, and it will be strange if you do not find 
one among them that will fit it.” 

Her ladyship passed her a box containing 
some small keys, and Esther, with a heart too 
full to thank her for the consideration she had 
shown, tried to insert one or two in the lock; 
but her trembling fingers refused to fulfil their 
office, and overcome by a variety of feelings, she 
put down the book in despair. 

Lady Downes was warned by her blanched 
face and hurried breathing, not to take too mnch 
notice of her emotion; so she came to her assis- 
tance, and studiously examined’ the keys as if 
she was not aware of anything unusual. It 
became necessary to introduce a little oil into 
the long disused lock. 

“At last!” exclaimed her ladyship, as the 
clasp yielded, and the manuscript of fingers long 
and quietly folded in their last sleep, was open to 
the view. 

Esther opened the leaves without reading a 
line. 

“T cannot bear this, your ladyship,” she said, 
beginning to shiver. “It is so awesome, it 
frightens me. I feel as if my mother had come 
to me, or as if I had opened her grave.” 

“May I look at the fly-leaf, Esther, to see if 
it is really hers; for, after all——” 

“Oh, do, my lady. You, not I. I cannot 

ear it.” 

Lady Downes turned to the fly-leaf. Yes, 
there was no doubt as to the author of these 
fragmentary records of life—as it is lived in 
days before it passes into the vast hereafter. 
“Come here, Esther. Come and lie down. Let 





At last, 
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me give you a glass of wine, and then compose 
yourself. Your new possession will soon grow 
familiar to you. There is no knowing what lies 
hidden in these pages to gladden or to grieve 
you; but be quiet for the present.” 

Esther shook her head, directing at the same 
time a fascinated gaze at the journal. Lady 
Downes spoke again with authority; so she bent 
over it, kissed the fair, small writing, took the 
wine, and submitted to be cared for by Lady 
Downes in most motherly fashion. 

Would either of them ever forget that evening, 
when a holy sentiment linked their hearts 
together, and all the inequality of rank was 
forgotten; when the motherless, fatherless girl 
lay with her hand in that of the widowed, child- 
less woman, who knew the imperious cravings of 
a hungry heart, and the desolation that death 
can make in a human life. 

Ah, me! times would come for Esther to 
think of it in lonely rooms, with every wish and 
aspiration of her ardent nature denied her. Did 
memory often bring it up to Lady Downes, and 
if so, how did the remembrance affect her? 

When the time came for Esther to leave, it 
was with slow, feeble steps she made her way to 
the Lodge, and her lady, as if inclined for 
an evening stroll, walked by her side, turning 
even to watch her retreating form when she 
parted from her. She had advised her not to 
look in the book again until the morrow; but 
she knew that a nervous reaction would not be 
long in coming, and that when it did come she 
would turn to the silent memorial that would 
give back the ghost of her mother, in a spirit 
as importunate as emboldened Saul to plead for 
the spell that would raise up Samuel. 

“T wonder what she will find there?” said the 
lady to herself, and she felt intensely curious. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE MOTHER SELF-REVEALED. 


** As it was, indeed, 
I felt a mother’s want about the world * * 
As restless as a nest-deserted bird 
Grown chill through something being away, though 
what 
It knows not.” 


* 


“*T sHALL go to her, but she shall not return to 
me,” thought Esther, as she still hovered over 
her new-found treasure, and feared more even in 
solitude than in the presence of Lady Downes 
to follow lines which had never been meant for 
her young eyes to scan. * 

It was the desecration that she shrank from. 
The possession of secrets between father and 
mother, dimly guessed at, but never more than 
guessed. The penetration to the inmost recesses 
of another’s being, which autobiography when it 


is artless affords, but when it is conscious and 
intended to remain often completely baffles. 
Esther, however, thought neither of its plausi- 
bility nor its reality. The fount of her young 
life had been filled from this urn; andshe shrank 
from profanation, while she quivered with 
anxiety to know whatever its pages might reveal, 
vaguely expecting to find some vague likeness to 
herself. 

“No, she will not come back to me in it,” she 
thought, “ for the life here is done. It is I who 
am going to her, and not where she has gone. 
I feel more as if I were entering her grave and 
lifting the veil from her face to see what she was 
like—if she was like me.” 

No wonder that with this impression of it, 
she shivered. It was one of the few periods in 
her life when she felt it was hard to be alone. 
If Neill could have read it with her after 
she had first read it to herself. Neill was the 
only one in the wide world who shared her right, 
and she thought that at last she had a subject 
for a letter. It was painful how rare cor- 
respondence was becoming between Esther and 
Neill, chiefly for lack of subjects of mutual 
interest. Esther’s letters to this dear, good 
brother were laboured productions, simply 
because she could not enter into the conditions 
of his life, and she felt that he could not enter 
into the conditions of hers. 

But the mother’s journal! Esther looked at 
the last entry to see if it was written from the 
“valley of the shadow,” and finding it was not, 
subdued herself to begin with the first page, as 
she was learning to do with her books. 

The first page was a dedication of all the 
fusure ones: “I open this journal partly 
because I have no one but myself to talk to 
about certain things; partly, it would appear, 
because I have some love of hearing myself talk. 
I design the book more for a record of my 
thoughts and feelings than for any events that 
may transpire; yet I shall note new events, so 
that I may be able in the future to take up the 
past at pleasure and have all the course of it 
clearly indicated in my mind. By writing in it 
honestly, as I feel and think at the time, I 
shall be able when I look back and read over, 
to see how my own character is forming. 
Wrong tendencies or faults that are growing 
in me, ought to strike me, and arrest me with 
all the force of self-conviction which is another 
thing to other people professing to ‘ point out’ ; 
and if I can see that I grow wiser and _ better, 
that will be some encouragement. I am glad to 
have a confessor who will never tell tales. I 
wonder if I shall ever fill the pages up. I suppose 
I shall go on writing till I either tire of it or 
find something better to do, or till pen and 
needle, and everything one uses, is laid down for 
the last time. I hope I may know when that is 
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to be, not only for the sake of getting ready, but 
that I may cremate my spiritual remains, and not 
leave them to be a subject of interest and 
curiosity to those who are near and dear enough 
to care.” 

So wrote a young girl who was still under 
her father’s roof, and in maiden meditation, 
fancy free. Her home was by the sad sea waves 
in a little town in Cornwall. Her parents were 
not rich, but they had good connections. She 
evidently saw the world only through loop-holes, 
thinking a great deal of an occasional visit to 
London, and invitations from families of 
distinction who lived near. These maiden medi- 
tations had the semi-spiritual, semi- romantic 
complexion, which distinguishes so many that 
are never embodied. They were pretty, and 
they were innocent. Though the life of the 
writer was barren of incident, what incidents 
there were, were briefly narrated: while the 
outflow of sentiment occasioned by anything 
touching or interesting that hinged upon them, 
was spontaneous and fluent in expression. 

A flower, a new engraving, a passing remark, 
or the memorandum of a book, filled her mind 
with ideas which associated themselves naturally 
with many agraceful image. If she was neither 
studious nor aspiring, she was refined and appre- 
ciative. A pure womanly nature this, sending out 
its creepers in somewhat desultory fashion, till 
someone should twine and trainthem. Young 
natures, like young vines, are éndowed liberally 
with a power of appeal; but though in human 
life there is no monotony, there were no phases 
of it in that which Esther Lovell is pondering, 
so remarkable as to arrest attention, and justify 
our lingering for long time with her. The 
drama has been too often played out. It was the 
old story of eyes caught with fruit that was not 
good for food. Girlish inexperience and _ free- 
heartedness, taken captive by a handsome 
exterior and a winning tongue, and refusing to 
listen to the counsel of friends. 

Finally, the yoke of obedience thrown off, the 
delirium of a short-lived but unreal happiness, 
with the slow waking-up to bitter illusions and 
a life-long remorse. The patient, heart-broken 
effort to retrieve the past, and to be a good 
angel to the man who was his own worst enemy 
and hers; the joys and anxieties of maternity, 
struggles with poverty, struggles with the world, 
and self, and sin, and the apprehension caused 
by failing health. 

Nothing new in all this; but an infinite 
pathos in the way in which the story was told. 
The heart that beat so strongly through it 
must have been warm and passionate, the nature 
seen in deep colours in so many lights musi 
have been a rich one. The footprints left along 
the track, showed all too plainly how the feet 
had bled. But, oh, what a man Valentine 
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Lovell must have been, what a hearthstone he 
must have made for her, whom he had sworn to 
honour, love and cherish. What scenes had 
Esther’s mother lived through, and how keen 
was her sentience, how quivering her sense of 
shame. 

The long periods that her husband left her 
with his regiment, seemed the most peaceful, 
though there was many a moan over the dearth 
of letters, and the difficulties in which she was 
placed, on account of the heavy debts that he 
had contracted. Neill’s birth, which took place 
when she was with her husband in Tynemouth, 
seemed to have gladdened her and greatly raised 
her hopes. ‘There were few entries, in which 
some mention of the sweet, dear baby did not 
occur, and, like all mothers, she was fain to cast 
for her darling a radiant horoscope, based on 
the extraordinary merits and capabilities with 
which imagination endowed him. Unlike some, 
she early perceived her mistake. “The sweet 
grey eyes were dull.” ‘He would be slow in 
waking up, but perhaps better so.” 

As later on, tutors and others confirmed her 
own impression, she pathetically wrote: “Oh, my 
boy! my boy! did I weep your wits away.” 

His disposition seemed, in her eyes, to promise 
a beauty that was never discerned by his father; 
though the little Esther had recognised it quite 
unconsciously. 

She spoke of his handiness, of his sweet 
humility, his desire to help, his affectionateness 
and wistful tenderness, as traits that went to her 
heart; and were not to be denied because occa- 
sional gusts of passion made him appear 
altogether another creature at times. 

The mystery of his being was, in her maternal 
philosophy, to be explained with all the other 
mysteries; and the secret of it was with Him who 
comprehends “our substance, yet being imperfect, 
and in His book are all our members written; 
when as yet there is none of them.” 

With eager curiosity Esther sought the stormy 
dawn of her own young life. Like the other 
baby, she was welcomed, but it was with a sob. 
The bosom on which she rested heaved under 
her, and she was described as sickly, and 
nervous, and irritable. Yet uncertain as was 
her life, it was jealously, anxiously guarded from 
the least breath that might prove adverse to it. 
Patient love had watched over her through hours 
of suffering that were beyond the domain of 
memory; the first signs of her intelligence, the 
first kindlings of her thought had been lovingly 
chronicled; and there were predictions that the 
frail plant would be a very lovely one, though 
sometimes the mother feared that she would not 
be spared to shield and cherish her. The fear 
oppressed her like a nightmare. 

The latest entries of all were occasional, and 
showed no premonition of her approaching end; 
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though she seemed to be ever treading on the 
margin of acloud. One of the most noticeable 
things was the terseness that her erewhile fluent 
style acquired, as her feelings deepened, and the 
realities of her position came home to her. It 
was in short, vivid, graphic touches, that her 
painful situation, as a wife and mother, were 
portrayed. 

And another remarkable feature of the diary 
was the subsidence of feverish restlessness, and 
stormy conflicts of feeling, into quietness and 
hope of final good. She seemed in the darkness 
to feel her way to God, and repose with a grand 
confidence on His fatherliness and love. The 
thirst for comfort had driven her to her Bible ; 
and she had sat at the feet of some of the 
eminent saints and fathers of old, and had tried to 
discover where their great strength lay, that she 
might practise with them the self-abnegation, 
fortitude and devotion that have made them a 
praise in the earth. The names of these writers 
were not new to Esther, though she had not read 
their works. Now she was determined to search 
the library for them, and since they had been 


spiritual guides to her mother, make them her 
guides also. 
* ae a * * 8 

“Oh, mother! mother!” she moaned, as her 
wet cheek pressed the pillow that night; “shall 
I have to be brought by as hard a path as you 
were, who never had my faults? Do you know 
on what my heart is set, and how little I can 
love God if He denies me my heart’s desires? 
Oh, mother! mother! be my ministering spirit, 
and help me, or I shall not enter in before the 
doors are shut!” 

The wind of the summer night arose and made 
rustling sounds around her couch; it was the 
boughs of the trees that felt its breath, And 
there was a pilgrim strange and kingly knocking 
at the door of her heart, and voices calling to 
her from amid the white-robed multitude,— 
“Come and be of us,” but she felt as if all the 
answer she could make, was ‘‘ When I have had 
my heart’s desires, and the world has filled my 
cup,” and so, afraid and remorseful, she fell asleep. 
The desires of her heart were many, and thorns 
were entwined with the garlands she sought! 


(To be continued.) 


“CONSIDER THE ities, HOW THBY frRow.” 


HE lilies fair are found 
On shadowy ground, 
The shady haunts of sunny clime, 
And breathe the balm of summer time; 
Refreshed by morning dew, and veiled from noontide glow, 
They taste the softest light and air—and this is how they grow. 


Updrawn from verdant sod 
By look from God, 
These holy, happy flowers pervade 
The sloping lawn, the forest glade; 
And charmed by zephyr’s wing, and lulled by streamlet’s flow, 
They calmly muse, they brightly dream—and thisis how they grow. 


They bloom in sheltered nook, 
By curling brook; 
And Earth how firmly, fondly loves 
These treasures of her streams and groves: 
The dark mould cherishes their petals, white like snow, 
With heaven-apportioned nutriment—and this is how they grow. 


I have considered them: 
The flexile stem, 
The blossoms pending airily, 
Beneath their leafy canopy, 
Their witching fragrance, spotless hue; and thus I feel and know 
That God imparts their loveliness—and this is how they grow. 
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FENTION N has been made of this 

distinguished lady in our sketch 
of Sir Robert, her husband. She 
was not one of those who shone in 
ae? courts and in fashionable circles, 

nor did she acquire fame in any of 

the walks of literature. She was 
eminent rather for her domestic and 
social virtues—for earnest practical re- 
ligion, for wifely affection, for tender 
motherly love, for true patriotism, and for very 
many elements of a truly great and noble 
character. 

The name, Brilliana, commemorates the place 
of her birth—Brill, in Holland—where her 
father, Sir Edward (afterwards Baron) Conway, 
was Lieutenant-Governor. She was born in, or 
about 1690, and was still a child when her 
father returned to England, when an Act was 
passed (“Journals of the House of Lords,” 4th 
March, 1606) for the naturalisation of his 
children. ‘The sneer of Lord Clarendon, in 
reference to her cousin, Lady Fairfax, that 
“having been bred in Holland, she had not that 
reverence for the Church of England which she 
ought to have had,” though applied to the Lady 
Brilliana, could have little force in reference to 
her, as she was a mere child of five or six when 
England became her home. Her preference 
for Presbyterianism over Episcopacy could 
easily be traced to other causes, if to do so were 
within our plan. 

She was, no doubt, carefully and religiously 
trained, and it must have been in early life that, 
through Divine grace, she was led to devote 
herself to God and to the cause and kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, for, when not more then twenty- 
four or twenty-five, we find her a well-taught 
and established Christian. 

It was a bright and happy day for Brampton 
Bryan and its large household and many depen- 
dents, when Brilliana Conway became Lady 
Harley. She was then about twenty-three years of 
age, and her husband twenty-one years her senior. 

So much of Sir Robert’s time was spent in 
London, in connection with his Parliamentary 
duties, that much of the care of the estates, 
and other home matters, devolved on his young 
and affectionate wife, who communicated to him 
in her frequent letters the various proceedings 
in both Radnor and Herefordshire; especially 
the incidents of domestic life. One letter refer.» 
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to his journey to London, and incidentally reveals 
the slow methods of travelling 250 years ago. 
The first day he seems to have reached Hereford, 
and thence to have written home; the next day 
to have gained Gloucester, despatching another 
letter, in reply to which she hopes he will reach 
his journey’s end the next day. Now, the 
distance is accomplished in six or seven hours by 
ordinary trains, which then must have taken 
almost as many days on horseback; then the 
quickest and easiest mode of travelling. 

The “ Letters” of Lady Brilliana, written to 
her husband, and to her ‘‘ Dear Ned,” after- 
wards Sir Edward Harley, reveal her character 
in many beautiful aspects. These letters had 
been lost, or, at least, neglected and forgotten, 
in the family mansion of the Earls of Oxford, 
at Eywood, near Kington, until Edward, fifth 
Earl, discovered them and entrusted them to 
his daughter, Lady Frances Vernon Harcourt, 
who arranged them for publication by the 
Camden Society, 1853-4, under the editorship 
of Rev. Thomas Taylor Lewis, A.M., Vicar of 
Bridstow, Herefordshire. 

Another letter, written just on the eve of the 
birth of her second son, to her “ deare housband, 
Sir Robert Harley, Knight,” makes an amusing 
allusion to the doings of the House of Commons 
in those days. It is dated 17th March, 1625,— 


‘* Sir,—I thank you for sending me word, and 
may hope to see you at Easter, which time will 
be much longed for by me. J hope the Parlia- 
ment has spent as much time as will satisfy 
them in doing nothing: so that now some good 
frnit of their meeting will be brought to ripe- 
ness, which is the effect (end) of our prayers.” 


Referring to the anticipated domestic event, 
she says,— 


“*T assure myself I have your prayers, because 
you have so great a part of mine; and I bless 
God that you enjoy your health, which I beg of 
you to take care of. I thank God Ned is well, 
and I beg your blessing for him: and I pray 
God preserve you well, and give you a happy 
and speedy meeting with 

‘** Your most faithful affectionate wife, 


‘* BRILLIANA HARLEY.” 


It would be interesting to make other quota- 
tions from her letters to Sir Robert, to whom, 
like a true and faithful wife, she confided al) her 
cares and all her concerns. 
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The great bulk of the letters published by the 
Camden Society in the volume referred to, were 
addressed to her eldest son, “Good Ned,” or 
“ Deare Ned.” The first is dated 25th October, 
1638, just after he had left Shrewsbury Grammar 
School, and had gone to Oxford University, 
when he could not have been much beyond 
fourteen years of age. The letter is short and 
characteristic, so we give it in full,— 


“To my dear son, Mr. Edward Harley. 


“(ood Ned,—I hope these lines will find you 
well at Oxford. 1 long to receive the assurance 
of your coming well to your journey’s end. We 
have had fair weather since you went, and I 
hope it was so with you, which made it more 
pleasing to me. 

“You are now ina place of more varieties 
than when you were at home; therefore, take 
heed it take not up your thoughts so much as to 
neglect that constant service you owe to your 
God. When I lived abroad, I tasted something 
of those wiles; therefore, I may the more experi- 
mentally give you warning. Remember me to 
your tutor, in whom I hope you will find, daily, 
more and more cause to love and respect. I 
thank Ged my cold is something better than 
when you left me. I pray God bless you, and 
give you of those saving graces which will make 
you happy here and for ever hereafter.” 


The letters contain no reference to Court life, 
the gossip of fashionable and aristocratic circles, 
nor to the sports, pastimes, and amusements of 
the country. The sermons of good Thomas 
Pierson, and his successor, Stanley Gower (one 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines), and 
what relates to their families and labours, to- 
gether with fast days and other stated seasons 
of religious worship, are frequently referred to, 
but the other things never. She had no taste 
for the pursuits and pleasures common to the 
aristocracy and gentry, and the state of affairs 
in the country, growing every year more and 
more serious, frivolous occupations were specially 
out of place. 

The principal families of Herefordshire—to 
many of whom she was related—were devoted 
to the cause of Charles and the party afterwards 
known as the Cavaliers; and her principles, lead- 
ing her in the opposite direction, she was often 
an object of suspicion among her kinsfolk and 
neighbours, who did not neglect opportunities of 
annoying and injuring her. 

Though she seldom went far from Brampton 
Castle, she took a deep interest in both the 
religious and political affairs, not of Hereford- 
shire and the adjoining counties only, but of the 
country at large, and of Europe. Her corres- 


pondence reveals the fact that her piety was of 


that high order which makes the willof God 
paramount in all things, and above all personal 
interests and comforts. The smallest as well as 
the largest concerns were made matters of 
conscience. 

The various incidents of her life must be 
searched for in her letters, especially those to her 
son Edward, to whom she seems to have dis- 
closed all her anxieties and all her sorrows and 
troubles. For some time after he went to 
Oxford, the letters were frequent, though some- 
times a special messenger was sent, where the 
varrier did not serve, as the post-office was not 
well organised, and letters by that method were 
very uncertain, and often delayed. 

The true Christian and the godly mother 
appear constantly in these letters to her son. 
Those who sneer at the puritanism of those 
times may do well to ponder her counsels and 
cautions and encouragements to her ‘‘ Dear Ned,” 
to serve God, and live the life of a Christian in 
the midst of the snares of University life. Her 
son heeded the counsels of his mother, and 
valued and profited by her prayers and her holy 
example. Well were it for every young man— 
and woman, too—to have and heed such letters, 
so full of loving and wise suggestions as the 
following :— 


‘T take it for a great mercy of God that you 
have your health; the Lord in mercy continue 
it to you; and be you careful of yourself. The 
means to preserve health is a good diet and 
exercise. And as I hope you are not wanting in 
the care for your health, so I hope you are much 
more careful for your soul, that that better part 
of yours may grow in the ways of knowledge. 
And in some proportion it is with the soul as 
with the body; there must be a good diet (so) 
we must feed upon the Word of God; which, 
when we have done, we must not let it lie idle, 
but we must be diligent in exercising of what 
we know; and the more we practise the more we 
shall know. Dear Ned, let nothing hinder you 
from performing constant private duties of 
praying and reading. Experimentally, I may say 
that private prayer is one of the best means to 
keep the heart close with God. It is a sweet 
thing to open our hearts to God, as to a friend. 
If it had not been that I had recourse to my 
ene (I am) I should have fainted before 
this. 


When “Dear Ned” had completed his career 
at Oxford, and had entered on public life, he 
seems to have been the usual channel of com- 
munication between Lady Brilliana and her 
husband, the time of the latter being so fully 
occupied on various Parliamentary committees 
that this arrangement would be convenient. In 
these letters there is sometimes a strange medley 
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of all sorts of things. The talk and doings of 
the neighbourhood, the king’s speech, the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, little incidents about 
the children, the household, the farms, her own 
health, the sending of “ biskits” (biscuits), 
Shrewsbury cakes, and other nick-nacks, as well 
as more substantial fare, for father and son; 
the visits of relations and friends ; the keeping 
of fast days; the preaching of Stanley Gower ; 
the hopes and fears which by turns prevailed 
in her own mind, as to the issue of events then 
impending, all have a place in them; besides, 
also, her never-ceasing solicitude for the well- 
being in all things of both husband and son. 
Indeed, no letter ends without some wise remark 
or earnest prayer for the blessing of God on 
those most dear to her. She readsa * Life of 
Dr. Martin Luther,” and takes the pains to 
translate a portion of it into English, and send 
it to * Dear Ned,” with the following appro- 
priate comment :— 


“In Luther we see our own faces. They 
that stand up for the old true way, they (are 
said to) bring in new doctrine, and it is (called) 
ambition under the veil of religion. Another 
observation I find in Luther, that all his fastings 
and strictness, in the way of Popery, never gave 
him peace of conscience ; for he had great fears 
till he had thoroughly learned the doctrine of 
justification by Christ alone. And so it will be 
with us all: no peace shall we have in our own 
righteousness.” 


She ends this letter, after some motherly 
counsels, and a reference to the movements in 
the neighbourhood, the ague of the rector, the 
recovery of another friend, and a recipe for 
medicine to clear the blood; with,— 


*“* My dear Ned, the Lord in heaven bless you, 
and give me a comfortable seeing of you. So I 
rest. In haste, &c.”’ 


But, notwithstanding her “ haste,” she had 
written a letter filling more than two pages of 
letter-press in a quarto volume, and she then 
adds a postscript, giving her son the comforting 
information that she had made him “a kid pie,” 
and we may safely infer that it was the flesh of 
an entire kid manipulated into a pie, just as on 
another occasion she had made him a pie whose 
contents were “ two turkeys.” The bearer of the 
letter and the translation of Luther conveyed 
the pie also. Sometimes Lady Brilliana em- 
ployed an amanuensis; but only when her weak 
health and frequent sufferings prevented her 
writing in her own neat and fluent hand. Her 
sicknesses increased upon her, and so did her 
troubles, for the days were days of trial and 
conflict. The civil war raged ‘hrough the 
country, and many on both sides suffered. The 
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chief part of the principal families in Hereford- 
shire sided with the king, some turning round 
from the popular side when they were in danger 
of loss, and those who were with the Parliament 
were objects of suspicion and attack. Though 
so excellent a man, so true a patriot, and so 
much a real friend of the king, as well as of the 
people, Sir Robert was too prominent in his 
proceedings, and too pronounced in his prin- 
ciples and conduct, to escape grievous loss. As 
we have seen in the sketch of his noble career, 
his property and estates were sadly mauled and 
wasted, and his castle at Brampton Bryan 
besieged. 

It was a sad time for the Lady Brilliana, in 
her weak state of health, and with those to 
whom she would look for counsel and help, 
far away serving their country. But in the 
spirit of true heroism she bore up well, and, 
like David, who encouraged himself in the Lord 
his God when all his followers were in mutiny, 
so Lady Harley carried a good heart, as she had 
a good conscience, void of offence. 

‘** Dear Ned” was now a colonel in a cavalry 
regiment, and displayed great bravery, as he 
also escaped many perils—once especially, when 
his horse was killed under him. She found 
time to write to him, and means to send her 
letters, as also to her husband, though the 
country around was hostile. 

The plundering of the parks and destruction 
of property of all kinds was followed, in 1643, 
by the seige of Brampton Castle, by the royalists 
or “malignants,” under Sir William Vavasour 
and Colonel Lingen, the latter a neighbour of 
the Harleys. Many of the inhabitants of the 
village resorted to the castle for protection, and 
to escape “ the villainous usage, then the prac- 
tice of the cavaliers.” * Among the inmates 
were Dr. Nathaniel Wright, a physician of 
Hereford, and his wife. He was a man of faith, 
of courage, and of means, also, and all were 
devoted towards the necessities of the occasion. 


“The first stroke of the Cavaliers,” says the 
MS. notes of the Rectors of Brampton, quoted 
above, “ was upon a poor blind man, who was, 
without any provocation, killed in the street.” 


The siege was conducted in a very savage 
fashion. ‘‘The cook was shot, say the Notes, 
‘‘with a poisoned bullet, and a running stream 
that furnished the village was poisoned.” The 
church and parsonage, several houses in the 
village, and the various buildings surrounding 
the castle, were all demolished, besides which 
other depredations were committed. 

Colonel Massey sent a veteran soldier from 
Gloucestershire to aid in the defence, which was 
conducted with much courage and ability for six 


* MS, Notes of Brampton Rectors. 
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weeks, by the servants and villagers, under the A fortnight afterwards, she writes again. 
command of Dr. Wright and the inspiring It was her last letter. She tells her dear 
leadership of Lady Brilliana. Amid the terrors son, Colonel Harley, that she was again 
of the siege she found opportunity to send to threatened,— 
her son,— ; : ; 

ai pan : “There are some soldiers come to Leominster, 
_ “My dear Ned,—I cinnot but venture these and three troops of horse to Hereford, with Sir 
lines; but whether you are in London or no, I William Vavasour, and they say they mean to 
know not. Now, my dear Ned, the gentlemen  yisit, Brampton again; but [ hope the Lord will 
of this country have affected their desires in deliver me. My trust is only in my God, who 
bringing an army against me. . . . The pever failed me.” They fulfilled their threat, 
Lord, in merey preserve me, that I fall not into and God performed His promise, and heard her 
their hands.” prayer and delivered her, but in a way which 
made many hearts bleed. In the same letter, 
September, the doings in the Forest of Dean so she says,—“I have taken a very great cold, 
alarmed the besiegers that they hurried off to which has made me very ill these two or three 
the neighbourhood of Gloucester. On the 24th days; but I hope the Lord will be merciful to 
of the latter month, Lady Harley wrote to her ™®; 1" Siving me my health, for it is an ill time 
son,-— ‘ to be sick in. Che Lord was merciful to her, 

and in a very few days removed her to that land 

“T hope, before this, you are assured of the where “The inhabitant shall not say I am sick,” 
Lord’s mercy to us in delivering us from our and where, long, long since, she has had a com- 
enemies.” And ends the short epistle by pray- fortable meeting with her ‘ Dear Ned,” her 
ing for a comfortable meeting with her son, beloved husband, and, best of all, her Saviour, 
adding, in a postscript, “ Let me know your’ who was all her trust—all her delight—and all 
mind, whether I had best stay or remove.” her hope. 


(To be continued.) 


The siege commenced the 25th July; but in 
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R. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S — deadness or indifference of understanding inter- 
recent visit to America has venes, the current of sympathy is broken, as the 
naturally had the effect of electric stream is broken by a non-conductor, 
directing general attention and instantly the critic or biographer blunders. 
on the part of readers who It is because this rare gift of perfect intellectual 
are not students to the and emotional sympathy is so pre-eminently 
character of his writings, necessary to criticism and biography, that perfect 
and the position he has work in either of these departments of literature 
now won in English litera- is so seldom found, and commands so high a 
ture. In attempting to place and praise when it is discovered. 
form any such estimate, If we apply such a law as this to the task of 
however, we are reminded estimating aright the work and place of Matthew 
of the many-sided nature Arnold, it is to be feared we shall have to search 

of the man with whom we have to deal, and the a long time for a competent critic. Mr. Arnold 

consequent difficulty of complete and accurate is himself the prince of critics, and he would be 
judgment. The cardinal fault in all criticism, a bold man who would subject the master to his 
and in much biography, is the imperfect sym- own methods. But Mr. Arnold is much more 
pathy which exists between the person who than a critic—he is a poet of rare and singular 

writes and the person who is written about. endowment, he is a religious teacher, he is a 

When a man of hard and practical nature ven- _ politician, and in all respects is the foremost man 

tures to criticise a poet of visionary and ethereal of letters now living amongst us. He has a 

grace, or a biographer of cold and methodic curious felicity of phrase, and has repeatedly 

temperament endeavours to deal with the errors imported into current controversy a term which 
of a passionate and generous nature, failure is has at once become the synonym for a party, or 
certain, and assuredly complete. None but poets a school of thought or manners. It was he who 
understand poets, and only poets should attempt first used the word Philistine as a term of 
the difficult and delicate task of pronouncing reproach, a symbol of all that is insular in 
judgment on poets. The moment any prejudice, politics, vulgar in manners, coarse or ignorant in 
any callousness of the intellectual tentacles, any art. To Dean Swift’s phrase “sweetness and 
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light,” he has given an entire new heritage, and 
indeed a new meaning. He has a faculty of 
either inventing, perverting, or appropriating a 
single word, charging it with a new sense and 
value, and flinging it into the arena of literary 
or political strife as an apple of contention. We 
should say that he looks probably with amused 
scorn upon the consequent strife, did we not feel 
how deeply earnest his purpose and intention 
ares But whatever may be his feeling, there 
can be no doubt about the daring with which he 
sets himself to front popular prejudices, and the 
assurance with which he attempts the task of 
schoolmaster-in-general to the nation. Indeed, 
here is his vitiating quality; he has too much 
assurance, too perfect a sense that he alone is 
right and everybody else wrong; too scathing a 
contempt for simple people who do not under- 
stand his ways, and are slow to learn his lessons. 
It is perfectly in character that his latest watch- 
word should be “lucidity,” for with all his 
subtlety no English writer has written in a more 
lucid, and we might add, luminous style; and 
the very term is in itself a fine reproach to his 
antagonists. So, also, it is characteristic that his 
first address in America should be on Numbers, 
not the Book of Numbers, as many good people 
supposed, who paid large prices for tickets, and 
were scandalised to find their teacher had nothing 
to say about the journeyings and wars of Israel, 
but the fatal influence of majorities. the rights 
of minorities, the general wisdom of the few, 
and folly of the many. This sort of intellectual 
conservatism is intensely characteristic of the 
man. He has always been content to stand 
alone, and has always been inclined to treat the 
multitude as a “ many-headed beast.” He is 
never so happily ironical, so wittily satiric, so 
complacently sarcastic, as when he is engaged in 
proving the general obtuseness of mankind, and 
the particular luminosity of himself. It is this 
touch of literary dandyism, this taint of the 
‘superior person,” as someone has well said, that 
vitiates the man, and renders his work caviare 
to the multitude. It is true he is one of the 
ablest of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, but 
that is no apology for treating the whole British 
nation as an unruly school very much in need of 
discipline. Out of school, the man _ should 
triumph over the schoolmaster, and it is because 
with Matthew Arnold the professional ferule and 
primness are never wholly dropped, that in many 
quarters his name is spoken with distaste and 
petulance. 

It must be confessed that this is by no means 
the portrait of an amiable man; nor, indeed, is 
Matthew Arnold an amiable man. We miss in 
him that breadth and depth of human sympathy 
which has been the most enduring source of 
power in the greatest writers. For instance, Dr. 
Johnson and Carlyle were both men accustomed 
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to wield the flail of criticism with no halting 


hand. But even when Johnson has snubbed 
you with brutal rudeness, and Carlyle has blazed 
out upon you with consuming sarcasm, you have 
still left an abiding sense of the grandeur of the 
manhood before which you stand rebuked ; and 
in time of trouble, you would not hesitate to 
seek, and to seek before any others, and with the 
certainty of sympathetic understanding and 
assistance, such men as these. There is no such 
breadth of nature in Matthew Arnold. He may 
or may not have a heart alive with the throbbings 
of human sympathy, but he rarely lets you know 
it. His method of criticism is too cold: it 
never uses the bludgeon; it delights rather in 
the keen rapier thrust, the swift retort, the 
quiet, ironical smile, which is harder to bear than 
the loud, derisive laughter of a Carlyle or John- 
son. He is a master in ironical reasoning, and 
loves nothing so well as to make his antagonist 
stand in the witness-box, and convict himself 
out of his own mouth. There are, of course, 
occasions when the ice melts, and then his style 
can rise into a rare eloquence, which is all the 
more effective because it never loses restraint. 
Matthew Arnold has himself spoken of distinction 
of style as one of the surest guarantees of per- 
manent fame ; and certainly his own style is full 
of originality, homely force, grace, and sweetness. 
It is, indeed, often so easy that you begin to 
think it takes small wit to write it, until suddenly 
you perceive the master in the felicity of a 
phrase, or the quiet ripple of ironical humour. 
No man has carried quotation so nearly to the | 
point of a fine art, and no man, save Carlyle, has 
shown such audacity in quoting himself. Indeed, 
this is part of his system of criticism. He has 
a definite system of ethics,a scale of assured 
axioms, a set of well-weighed opinions, and 
naturally they occur again and again. When 
he has once polished to the last degree of artistic 
finish a definition ora phrase, he does not drop 
it casually as a happy chance-word, but makes 
it a pivot on which paragraph after paragraph 
is destined to revolve. In this is one of the 
secrets of his criticism, and it is one only a 
master dare apply. 

In many respects Matthew Arnold is the 
most striking figure left in contemporary litera- 
ture, as we have said. To point out the exact 
sphere in which he moved would be too large a 
task for a brief paper such as this. We may, 
however, indicate the nature of his influence in 
two directions,—as an apostle of ideas and 
especially religious ideas, and as a poet. 

As an apostle of social and political ideas 
his influence has been very great, and has been 
mainly for good. Yet we cannot but regret 
that he has chosen to spend so much of his 
strength in the barren fields of politics. There 
is assuredly no strife so harassing, so destructive 
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of good feeling, so likely to twist and thwart 
the calmer and higher faculties, as the strife of 
party politics, and unfortunately this evil seems 
likely to grow rather than abate. Mr. Arnold, 
however, really stands very largely outside the 
strife, and as usual plays the part of the cool 
and collected observer, the “superior person ” 
who can tell the combatants a great many 
things to their advantage. Let us hope that 
political parties may have grace given them to lis- 
ten to their teacher. It needs rare courage to say 
such things as Mr. Arnold has of late been saying 
about America to his American audiences; and 
he deserves even more applause than he has 
won. For, whether on questions of actual 
politics, or on matters affecting social life and 
order, Mr. Arnold’s voice is always raised on 
behalf of such things as are pure, and lovely, 
and of good report. His unsparing exposure of 
the hollowness and corruption of French life, 
their scorn for chastity, and worship of what he 
terms the ‘“ Goddess of Lubricity,” the physical 
and spiritual retribution which he foretells upon 
such an order of social life,—all this affords a 
noble specimen of the daring and earnestness in 
the performance of delicate and difficult duty 
of which he is capable. If he has undertaken 
the task of censor to his age it must at least be 
confessed he does not shirk his duty nor mode- 
rate his wrathful scorn in deference to any of 
those false laws of expediency which society so 
eagerly props up, and so deftly obeys. A censor of 
public morals who speaks with so much earnest- 
ness of conviction, and from such an exalted ethi- 
cal platform is undoubtedly of immense value to 
his times, and his work gains in importance and 
regard the more we consider the nature of those 
difficulties under which it must be performed. 

As an apostle of religious ideas, however, his 
place in popular regard is wholly different. He 
represents the Rationalistic school, and is its 
most able exponent. When he writes confi- 
dently that “ miracles do not occur;” when he 
e.deavours to explain “the secret of Jesus” 
from the standpoint of a man who rejects the 
Gospels as authentic records, however sincere 
and earnest he may be,—and this we do not 
question—he is simply performing the worst dis- 
service to his time that it is possible to offer. 
And indeed he has done himself wrong as a man 
of letters. The urbanity, the coolness, and 
patience of the accomplished critic, desert him 
as soon as he enters the arena of theological 
controversy, and he becomes as ill-tempered, 
impatient, discourteous, and unreasonable as 
theological combatants usually succeed in being. 
He strives to unite the two characters of ardent 
Churchman and eager Rationalist, and it must 
be owned by his best friends with indifferent 
success. He indulges himself in the coarseness 
of theological Billingsgate, and informs his 


readers with a guffaw that the ruin of the 
country is “ beer and Dissent.” It is a strange 
and pitiable transformation scene to turn from 
Matthew Arnold the delightful critic, to 





‘ste 


Matthew Arnold the exasperated controversialist, a 


and here again we may say that his best friends 
must regret—not merely his lack of success in 
such a character,—but that he should ever have 
attempted it. 

In Matthew Arnold the poet, we meet an 
entirely different, and indeed the true man. If 
we complain of want of heart in the critic we 
cannot do so in the poet. The reflex influence 
of both criticism and controversy is indeed strik- 
ingly manifest here, and it would be wonderful 
if it were not. The influence of critical studies 
is felt in the balance and easy polish of the 
diction, the same happiness and exquisiteness of 
phrase, and more than the same distinction and 
beauty of style. One of the simplest, but not 
one of the best tests of true poetry, is to ascer- 
tain whether it can be quoted. We are told to- 
day by the new school of music that the truest 
science of sound is to construct great orchestral 
effects, but on no account to produce anything 
which the popular ear can retain. We are also 
told by the new school of poetry that it is 
vulgarity to write lines so simple that they 
linger in the memory. And what do we get 
instead? We get poetry, so-called, which is as 
easily read backwards as forwards, and conveys 
just about the same quantity of sense and sound 
either way. We get many volumes of involved 
bosh which are applauded by the critics pre- 
cisely according to the degree of difficulty 
which their translation into vernacular English 
presents. And in music we get dreary and 
tremendous tempests of mere sound, clever 
enough no doubt as musical puzzle-work; but a 
weariness of the flesh to those who are not fond 
of guessing how many ounces of sense a musi- 
cian has hidden, and means to be extracted from 
his ton of sound. It is of course one of the 
distinguishing signs of a Philistine to prefer a 
ballad air, or a verse of poetry clear as running 
water: but if so, we must plead to being Philis- 
tine. And we will dare to charge it, not asa 
grave fault, but as a resplendent virtue, upon 
the great assailant of Philistinism, that he has 
written poetry of such exquisite and simple 
diction, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
cannot err in the understanding thereof. 

But it is the reflection of religious ideas which 
gives to Matthew Arnold’s poetry its deepest 
meaning, and not less its enduring sadness. It 
is the poetry of a man who has lost faith, who 
can never say more than “ Lord, I believe, help 
Thou my unbelief.” It is a long wail after 
the golden age when the Cross was in its first 
triumph, and when faith was easy. More than 
any other poet of our time, Matthew Arnold has 
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steeped his poetry in the re.igious spirit, but it 
is nevertheless but a despairing cry that is the 
burden of his verse. In his “ Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse,” this mood of life is most 
® clearly and relentlessly expressed. He is— 


g 





“Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 

Ps With nowhere yet to rest my head, 

C Like these, on earth I wail; forlorn. 

2 Their faith, my tears, th» world deride, 

I come to shed them at thy side.” 


The monks of the Chartreuse are “ last of the 
people who believe.” 


as Se 


‘ “The kings of modern thought are dumb, 
Silent they are, though not content, 

é And wait to see the future come. 

; They have the grief men had of yore, 

But they contend and cry no more,” 





It is in this spirit of hopelessness he has sung 
of the futility of all strife:— 


Boner! 


* Creep into thy narrow bed, 

Creep, and let no more be sail! 

Vain thy onset! all stands fast, 

Thou thyself must break at last. 

Let the long contention cease: 

Geese are swans and swans are geese, 
a Let them have it how they will: 
: Thou art tired; hush, be still. 
d They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee; 
; Better men fared thus before thee; 
Fired their ringing shot and passed, 
Hotly charged, and sank at last. 
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: Charze once more, then, and be dumb! 
% Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall!” 


RUM Ribena oe 


There are, of course, other aspects of Matthew 
* Arnold’s poetry which are worthy of careful 
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study, but upon the whole its pervading sadness 
and despair is its most memorable feature. He 
has caught the Greek spirit of lyric joyousness 
with its deep under-current of sorrow in more 
than one poem which might be cited, and has 
expressed it more perfectly than any modern, 
save Goethe. He has power over the most 
difficult of all poetry, and can present a narra- 
tive with fire, effect, and spirit. But it is the 
ethical spirit, the personal revelation of his 
poetry which give it its chief significance. It 
breathes throughout the sadness of failure, the 
distress of faithlessness. He cannot disguise the 
truth that there is no peace in culture. He 
virtually confesses the failure of culture in 
satisfying the soul, and the confession is of 
memorable importance, coming as it does from 
the apostle of culture, the foremost critic and 
secular teacher of his times. With his accus- 
tomed candour he has told the world the secret 
of his inmost life in his poetry, and its secret is 
loss of faith bringing with it loss of hope. Taken 
altogether it may therefore be said that in many- 
sidedness of view and work, and especially in 
that personal interest which a man of true 
genius never fails to infuse into all his work, 
Matthew Arnold occupies a position quite unique 
in society and letters. And it may be added 
that in methods of criticism, in power to grasp 
and interpret the spirit of his age, in his purity 
of aim, his unsettlement of creed, his earnestness 
of conviction on all questions of conduct and 
character, and not least in the prevailing sad- 
ness of his spirit in relation to the religious 
struggle of his time, he may be taken as the 
most representative man of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. W. J. Dawson. 
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“The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine.” 






) portance to the beauty of our 
surroundings ? Are we ever 

sufficiently thankful that the 

world is indeed so beautiful? To 

how many sad, fainting hearts 
have the beauties of nature spoken 
peace besidesthe African traveller, Mungo 
Park, who, seeing a little flower in the 
desert, took courage thinking that if God 
had thus brought it to maturity and perfection, 
in such unfavourable circumstances, He would 
assuredly watch over him. “If God soclothe the 
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lilies of the field, will He not also clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?” Butit is nature, generally in 
her spring or summer garb, that brings these 
thoughts. The sweet peace that sometimes fills 
the wrung bosom at the sight of the soft green 
of the fields, of the brilliant hues of the flowers, 
of the nodding branches, or at the soft murmur 
of the fragrant breeze, is not felt, I think, in the 
howling tempest, in the storm at sea, in the 
raging snow storm, or the rolling thunder. 
Though these are all grandly beautiful, they 
speak of power and not of love. And, as in the 
fable, the power which resisted every harsh in- 
fluence yielded to the penetrating beams of the 
sun, so the love of God is a more moving influ- 
ence than all the terrors of judgment. It is to 
the still, small voice that we really listen. 
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j 
| : The question is frequently asked, What do some larger countries quite respectably as re- § be 
nm you mean by the Trossachs ? and it seems tobe gards scenery. Often had the mountains of ~ = 
t with some a doubtful point whether is meant an Scotland been spoken of in my hearing, with 7 ™™ 
it animal, an exhibition, possibly a menagerie, ora great admiration and fondness, by those who had * 
a place. Indeed, my own idea was very indefinite, little chance of seeing them again ; but I never bs 
the only consistency it had being that the word understood, till now, what called forth such ~ rvs 
mn | represented some of the finest scenery of Scotland, feelings. I weil remember years ago reading a | 
i: described by Sir Walter Scott in his “Lady of the book of travel by a British tourist. I eagerly co 
; Lake ;” but on the points how to reach it, how read on, thinking our country would re- . 
i long must be spent there, in what district ceive some praise, but, to my intense disgust, a 
a situated, a general mistiness prevailed. The word Western Ontario was passed over with a few ~ 9: 
if Trossachs properly means rough country, and is slighting words as a flat, uninteresting country 7 be 
| applied to the space between Lochs Katrine and from the Suspension Bridge to Windsor. | le 
if Achray, though frequently given to a much set this down to his insular prejudice, but can pe 
i” | larger extent of country. Sir Walter Scott may see now that so our level fields would strike any J " 
it be said to have discovered this scenery, as, al- one accustomed to the ever-changing diversity | ” 
| though it had been described by Dr. Robertson, of a hilly country. e 
| and well described, too, his description attracted In planning any excursion, a very important @ 2. 
im comparatively little notice till the magic wand factor, and one never to be omitted, is the “ 
of of the Wizard of the North was stretched out weather, particularly in a country where Jupiter sb 
a and waved over it. He said, “Open, sesame,” Pluvius so frequently presides. It was decided = 
| and at the word in rushed crowds of tourists to form a party of three; the day fixed was | Me 
from all parts of the world to wonder, admire, Monday, as no other was available. Should the - ‘ 
F and try to describe what is simply indescribable. weather be unpropitious, my only opportunity “3 ™* 
. Strange that the people of these isles had such of seeing the finest (at least the most famed) of * 
beautiful scenery, grand mountain heights, and Scottish scenery would be lost. It may be ima- . 
quiet lake loveliness lying, as it were, at their gined how our spirits sank with the barometer, 7 F 
a very doors, and yet seemed so long ignorant of indeed the prospects were gloomy enough, as rain r 
it. No work ever did before for any country was falling slightly at our start. However the ‘ : 
what the “‘ Lady of the Lake” did for Scotland. event did not justify our fears; for the day proved 
The minuteness of close and personal observation delightful. On the train from Glasgow to Bal- | 7 
is wonderful; we almost expect to see rise up loch pier we passed Kenton, the birthplace of q , 
before us the dramatis persone of the poem. Smollett ; a monument to his memory can be . | 
There seems, in all essential points, absolutely no seen from the train. He is known to us as a 3 tl 
change, But the traveller finds himself in not novelist and historian, but these lines, describing _ * 
| quite such solitary state as then, his tour being this same Leven water and its people, though . 
H made in far more favourable circumstances, as neither remarkable for rhyme nor rhythm, show , jj 
roads have been made, steamers put onthe lochs, him to be something of a poet, as well as mark ; | 
hotels erected, and trains run to and from the _ his appreciation of his countrymen. . 
{ ends of the lakes. Yet during most of the trip te Caer Pe besa a f vj 7 2 
no house is seen. Nothing disturbs the solitude, pf pte: po hostage aya abo gam 2 : 
| —nature, in all her beauty and grandeur, alone And ancient faith that knows no guile, ; 
} and unadorned by man’s device. And industry embrowned with toil ; h 
| In point of position these lakes are Loch And hearts resolved, and hands prepared, : 
| Lomond, between Dumbarton and Stirling, and Tho blanings they enjoy to guesd. . 
| Loch Katrine, in Perthshire—the former twenty- In this same Leven water we saw numerous = © 
three miles long and from five to eight miles swans floating about, convincing us that we were | ; 
broad, the latter ten miles by two. Peaks of the indeed in another land. Lord Blantyre’s seat 
1 Grampians rise around, the highest insight, Ben was passed, with Campsie Hills in the distance; © f 
| Lomond, over three thousand feet high: many the Clyde, with its forests of shipping; Dum- 
| other lofty peaks are seen, each putting on anew barton Castle, a round, solid, heavy-looking ~ 
aspect at every turn in the road. To our large structure. At Balloch pier a steamer was wait- a 
, ideas, in this vast continent, from every day ing, and soon we were on Loch Lomond, smooth 7 
seeing our own Lake Ontario—almost as large and blue, crags and peaks rising around us, some =| ; 
as Scotland, while Superior is nearly as large as with their sides clothed with verdure, but the q : 
England—these lakes seem very small; absurdly summits bare, or covered only with moss or ~ 
so, to have caused such raptures. But if nature lichens. In our zigzag course, crossing and re~ | ; 
Hi is onasmall scale, the quality abundantly makes crossing the lake, we passed many islands, Bal- ~ } 
up for what is lacking in quantity. Nay, far mahr, &c. Some of our tourists landed, intending | 
more, for as much beauty and grandeur are to reach the top of Ben Lomond. We were | 
7 | crowded into a few square miles as would set up content with amore distant view, but it must © | 
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be confessed we did not have even this, for the 
mist fell and concealed from our gaze the lofty 
summit. At Inversnaid, where we landed, we 
saw the beautiful waterfall, the scene of Words- 
worth’s “ Highland girl,” but unlike the poet we 
saw no “nut-brown maid.” Here we took coach 
for Loch Katrine, four miles distant. These 
coaches were a new experience to me, drawn by 
four horses, with seats for sixteen on the top, 
where we sat instead of inside, reaching our 
elevated position by means of a ladder. The 
coachmen, at least some of them, wore the scar- 
let coat mentioned by Sir Walter Scott. The 
rapid motion in the open air was exhilarating. 
Does any kind of locomotion equal that of 
riding ? Nothing, perhaps, but the swift 
passage over the water in a sail-boat gives such 
a feeling of freedom and power. Too soon our 
ride was over. At Stronaclacher the “ Rob Roy” 
steamer was waiting. This was smaller and 
more crowded than that on Loch Lomond, the 
tourists numbering about a hundred. Compared 
with our large river and lake floating palaces, it 
seemed absurdly small. Judging from appear- 
ances and language many nationalities were 
represented ; England, Scotland, Germany, 
France, and America, all offering representatives. 
To me, at least, the quiet loveliness of Loch 
Katrine far surpassed the wilder beauty of Loch 
Lomond. The day now became much brighter, 
although the sun did not shine as in our own 
Western land. It is only by seeing the low- 
hanging clouds and circumscribed view here 
that Canadians learn to appreciate the lofty 
arch overhead and clear air which they enjoy 
almost uninterruptedly day after day. 

Almost every moment a new vista of love- 
liness opened up. It would seem that we had 
arrived at the extremity of the lake, when all 
at once an opening before unseen would appear, 
and what we had thought the end of the lake 
would prove but a projection of the shore. The 
heights above, in tiers as it were, one over the 
other, casting their shadows in the glassy surface 
of the water, produced an effect I never saw 
equalled. At one particular spot, when going 
through the most beautiful part of the lake, I 
noticed that a solemn silence seemed all at once 
to have fallen on all. Not a word was spoken 
for how long I cannot say. A solemn joy seemed 
to fill the heart; each seemed gazing in awe, 
taking the heart’s fill of what he might never 
see again. At the time this silence did not 
seem anything remarkable, but was recalled 
afterwards as what was in reality a fitting tribute 
to nature’s loveliness. Except by watching 
closely some rock or other landmark, so deceptive 
was the appearance, it was almost impossible to 
tell which was land and which was water or 
shadow. Not quite the same had it appeared to 
Scott, who saw it thus: 
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“ Mildly and soft the western breeze 
Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees, 
And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled, but dimpled not for joy; 
The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest; 
In bright uncertainty they lie. 

















































Neither did we see the lake from this very 
different point of view,— 


“Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him rolled; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
Of promontory, creek, and bay. 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 
And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
High in the south huge Ben Venue 
Down to the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, - 
The fragments of an earlier world; 
A wildering forest feathered o’er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar, 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben Aan heaved high his forehead bare.” 


At the landing, coaches awaited us, this time 
for a longer drive, twelve miles to Callander. All 
along our way the soft purple of the heather 
invested the lower heights and roads, and added 
to the view still another beauty. Our ride was 
extremely pleasant, with a spice of danger, too. 
As this is the part of the country that gives the 
name to our trip, it is literally a rough country. 
Not quite so much so as Fitz-James found it, for 
then 
“No pathway met the wanderer’s ken, 
The broom’s tough shoots his ladder made, 
And hazel saplings lent their aid.” 


Now, however, roads have been made, and it 
must be confessed, these roads are smoother than 
ours. Our road lay close to Loch Achray and 
Vennachar with the heights above, Ben Aan, 
Venue, Ledi, the trees so close that we could 
pull the branches down as we passed. In going 
down-hill the drag had frequently to be put on. 
Near the summit of one of the heights was a 
large boulder, which must have been left here 
in the ice period, ages ago. What convulsions 
of nature must have rent those rocks, and piled 
up height on height. Ben Ledi, or Hill of God, 
recalls the ancient worship of Baal, for here yet 
linger traces of the Beltane fires in the customs 
of Hallowe’en, the most ancient festival, it is 
supposed, in the world. On the first of May, 
the boys here still meet and keep up some of 
those old customs (not knowingly, of course), in 
honour of Baal. 

As we rode on through the pass, almost every 
point of Scott’s description seemed reproduced. 
His words sprang to our lips: 

‘“ Here Vennachar in silver flows, 
There ridge on ridge Ben Led: rose.” 
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Here again are the dwarfish shrubs of birch and 
oak; here “the patches of bright bracken green 
and heather black that waved so high ;” here 
the “dark osiers fringing swamp and hill; ” and 
here the “wreck of gravel, rock and sand.” 
There is the ‘‘ eastern ridge of Ben Venue, that 
swathes as with a purple shroud Ben Ledi’s 
distant hill.” How astonishing to find, as line 
after line recurs to the mind, that after seventy 
years there seems so little change—that we seem 
almost to recognise each separate tree, mountain 
path and glade. We almost expect, so exact is 
the description, to see start up before us the 
adventurous and royal Fitz-James, the fierce 
outlaw Roderick Dhu, the banished Douglas; 
nor would we be astonished to see the hounds of 
black St. Hubert’s breed, the gallant grey lying 
dead, the minstrel, Allan Bane, or the expectant 
maid on the silver strand. 

It would seem with all this that Loch Katrine 
has abundantly fulfilled its mission, if that 
mission were simply to be beautiful to be 
admired. But the utilitarians of Scotland have 
contrived to make it useful to them as well,— 
for the inhabitants of the city of Glasgow, half 
a million of people, are supplied with drinking 
water from Loch Katrine, at a distance of over 
thirty miles. The works were opened by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, in 1859,—after four 
years had been employed in their construction, 
and over 5,000,000 dols. expended. The water 
is conveyed in a tunnel over a mile long through 
the mountain, thence again by tunnels and 
aqueducts to the reservoir, and distributed to the 
city by fifty miles of pipes. When the project 
was first mooted much opposition to the plan 
was made, it being feared that the beauty and 
romance of the scenery would be destroyed ; but 
these fears proved to be groundless. 

At Callander we again took the train for 
Stirling. This part of the trip was, as it were, 
thrown in,—a pleasure not expected; for the 


twilight longer than we enjoy gave us a view of 
this ancient stronghold of the Scottish kings. 
On a commanding height facing the Forth 
stands Stirling Castle, reminding one of that of 
Edinburgh. It dates back as far as 1009, when 
it was used against the Danish invaders. It was 
taken over and over again, and held sometimes 
by the kings and sometimes by their rebellious 
barons, then by the English in 1333, and again 
by Cromwell in 1651. The rough usage it has 
received has left unmistakable impress on its 
walls. One of its rooms was the scene of the 
murder of the Earl of Douglas by James, in a 
fit of passion. To Stirling Castle the young 
James V. fled, when a boy, to free himself from 
another Earl of Douglas, who was forthwith 
forbidden to approach within six miles of the 
royal castle. On Abbey Craig, a high pre- 
cipitous rock near, is erected a monument to 
Wallace, 220 feet high, which, compared with 
the exquisite model of Sir Walter Scott’s, seemed 
a clumsy affair. 

We reached home weary after a day of unal- 
loyed pleasure. One day, indeed, was all too 
short, and as reluctantly I bade farewell to these 
scenes, the words of our American writer, Mrs. 
Sigourney, on seeing Ben Lomond and recalling 
our own lakes, recurred to mind. 


* But to Ben Lomond’s awful crown, 
Through shrouding mists look dimly down, 
Even I, from far Columbia’s shore 
Whose lakes a mightier tribute pour— 
Superior’s surge, like ocean proud, 
That leaps to lave the vexing cloud; 
And Erie shuddering on his throne 
At strong Niagara’s earthquake tone; 
And bold Ontario, charged to keep 
The barrier ‘tween them and the deep: 
I, reared amid that western vale, 
Where nature works on broader scale, 
Still with admiring thought and free, 
Loch Lomond, love to gaze on thee; 
Reluctant from thy beauties part, 

And bless thee with a stranger's heart.” 
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in I}ENTLE reader, has it ever 
US befallen you to see yourself 
iS as others see you? 

e It is a rare experience, 
a and not less curious than 
g rare. When you are so 
n confronted with an un- 
h expected mirror, that you 
8 can mistake your own 
- reflected image for the 
) rg aero bodily substance of another, 
) 4} it is singular how un- 
familiar the well - known 


aspect seems—shape, bearing, features, all are 
strange, and you are fully engaged in easy 
is criticism of the advancing figure, even in the 
" brief moment of time that elapses before the 
illusion reveals itself. 

I do not know that anyone ever regretted 
having obtained such a glimpse of the other, 
the outside self, however unfavourable the 
impression it conveyed; the desire to know in 
what light we appear to others is a feeling so 
universal, so deep-rooted; not the proudest, or 
the humblest of mortals, is quite exempt from 
it; and yet how all but impossible is the gratifi- 
cation of the desire ! 

Nations have this curiosity as well as 
individuals; proud and boastful though the 
citizens of the greatest empire may be, they 
never rise quite superior to the wish of learning 
if their country’s greatness is properly appre- 
ciated in less favoured realms; and nations are 
so far happier than individuals, that the know- 
ledge they wish for is not unfrequently offered 
to them, and is aiways accepted with eagerness, 
if not with unqualified gratitude. 

No matter how many books about England 
i are written by more or less intelligent foreigners, 
all find a ready sale in the land itself; and all, 
we may add, excite a certain amount of humorous 








% resentment; the patriotic native suspecting 
a strongly that the picture presented to him has 
the reflections in those 


4 some affinities with 
2 antique convex or concave mirrors which can so 

easily exaggerate small defects into monstrous 

deformities. Such a mingling of wrath and 

amusement has marked the reception of the last 
4 contribution to the long list of books of the kind 
3 —the “ John Bull et son Ile” of M. Max O’Rell, 
which the author himself has obligingly “done 
into English,” and very good English, too, for 
the benefit of his victims. We are going to 
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E, KEELING. 
take a peep into the “ magic mirror ” offered to 
us by our latest French critic; and we may, per- 
haps be able to pronounce on his character of 
true or false soothsayer, according as the shapes 
therein presented appear to be authentic portrait 
or mad caricature of the reality. 

We may hint at a belief that our magician has 
had the prudence—like others of his profession 
—to appear under a name that is not his own; 
there is something finely impossible about the 
combination, “ Max O’Rell,” which points to an 
alias. Such a disguise would be a commendable 
discretion in the writer, if he is still resident in 
England, “paying his taxes like a man,” as he 
claims to have done for ten years past. There 
is no “ burning question” on which he has not 
touched with easy perilous audacity, from the 
beauty and excellences of Englishwomen to 
the doings of the Salvation Army and the 
prophesyings of the “‘ Anglo-Israel Society.” 

On the first-named_ delicate subjects 
Max O’Rell is at one with a gentler critic and 
finer artist — Mr. Henry James, who, in his 
recent ‘Portraits of Places,” describes the 
English as “‘ the handsomest race in the world— 
and the ugliest;’ and who has touched with 
equal truth on the grace and goodness of the 
typical high-bred English girl, and on the 
rampant ways of high-coloured and boisterous 
women of a lower sort when let loose for a 
holiday; while he finds that for originality and 
grotesquerie of ugliness, for strange deformity 
of outline and alcoholic violence of colouring, 
an English mob will show you faces that have 
not their like on middle earth. 

The verdict of our present writer is substan- 
tially the same with that of the sympathetic 
American, though there is a characteristic 
difference of expression. 

‘When they are pretty,” he says, ‘* English- 
women have no equals upon earth—they are 
angels of beauty;” and he speaks of their “fresh 
complexion, their vigour, their look of resplen- 
dent health,” with due appreciation; compliments 
which we may bracket with the curious state- 
ment that an “ Englishwoman is rarely handsome 
after thirty,” and with the inevitable French- 
man’s picture of old maids at a tea-party, 
“forcing an angelic smile over tusks an inch 
long, their eyes chastely cast down, their hands 
folded on the edge of the table,” while a sense 
of decorum keeps each figure bolt upright, and 
the head alone is allowed to turn slightly. 

How constantly these unlucky spinsters, with 
their painful propriety and their poor project- 
ing teeth, recur in French sketches of English 
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manners! In real life, the benighted Britisher is 
apt to think they are not so often met with; he 
fancies, too, that the lady who “shows her gums 
like a rhinoceros,” when she laughs, is not a 
very frequent figure in decent society; but we 
must defer with humility to the better judgment 
of our intelligent foreigner. 

A certain passage, in which our writer con- 
trasts the French demoiselle a marier with the 
young English girl of equal station, has already 
been quoted and re-quoted, we venture to give 
it again, since it displays the most commendable 
fairness :— 

“In France, after church on Sundays, we are 
accustomed to see young girls going to the 
public promenade to show their little new shoes. 
Their eyes are bent on the ground, they walk 
with little jerky steps; it is a little exhibition. 
Mamma whispers on either side: ‘ My daughter 
will. have a hundred thousand franes for her dot.’ 
These public Sunday walks, in country towns, 
always remind me of a fair, at which the 
mothers trot out their daughters for inspection. 
No long, free, health-giving coantry walks there. 
No! The roads are muddy, and the damp 
would penetrate the little delicate boots, and the 
poinced heels, intelligently fixed almost in the 
centre of the sole, are not calculated to encourage 
walking; besides, who would be there to notice 
the silk dresses and fifty-franc hats? 

“Now look at the young English girl, with 
her hair knotted simply on her neck; she wears 
a sixpenny straw hat, which she has turned up 
on one side, a cotton dress, and strong-soled, 
low-heeled shoes. Racket in hand, see her setting 
out with some young fellows, and a troop of 
other girls as simply dressed as herself, to go to 
some distant field and play a game of, lawn- 
tennis. Not one mamma in the party. On ber 
return home, she devours her dinner without 
shame. What she values above gracefulness is 
health. It is nocompliment to say to an English 
girl, ‘ You eat like a little bird;’ it would be a 
reproach. You will see the prettiest eat cheese 
and heartily crunch a stick of raw celery.” 

These are obviously sketches from the life. 
One might almost divide our author’s book into 
two parts: his own fresh and amusing obser- 
vations, and certain venerable commonplaces 
gathered from hearsay. It is to his credit that 
the first section should be very much the largest. 

“A young girl of fifteen.” he continues, 
“travels alone. I know some who come thus 
to school in London from the north of Scotland. 
In France, a young lady would not go without 
her maid to buy herself a pair of gloves in a 
shop on the opposite side of the street... . 
Everything in an English education tends to 
make young people self-reliant. . . . Virtue 
springs, blooms, and ripens beneath the generous 
rays of liberty and coiffidence. The English 


girl has not her modesty shocked at every turn 
—she has no need to hide her novel under her 
pillow; she can read it in the drawing-room 
before her friends. The comic papers are 
written for her as well as for others. I take 
this to be the result of the liberty of the press ; 
public opinion is the best of censors.” 

It will not be denied that this is a just and 
generous picture. English girlhood here appears 
at its best, pure and free, and innocently bold. 
Now look at these companion sketches ; un- 
happily they, too, are studies from the life. 

Just as neat and clean as are the women of 
the middle and working classes, just so ignoble 
and filthy are the women of the lower class. 
It is the lowest step of the social ladder. These 
creatures wear no linen. They are covered with 
a few loathsome rags ; their faces are haggard, 
dirty, and sullen-looking, or bloated by gin- 
drinking ; they have, at least, one black eye, 
dirty hair that has never felt the comb, and to 
crown the whole, an old battered bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers, flowers, and lace. Such 
feathers! such flowers! such lace! The old 
women especially are a sight not to be forgotten. 
As for the younger girls of this class, their 
immorality is revolting. Some of them appear 
to be rather pretty; but how could you form an 
opinion of them without soaking them in warm 
water a few days ? . . . The voice of the Lon- 
don flower-girl has the hoarseness of the drun- 
kard’s ; she exhales a stench of gin and dirt, 
and swears like any Norman carter. When you 
take a rose from her basket you throw her a 
penny, taking great care to keep at a respectful 
distance. . . . The lower-class women of Lon- 
don are thin-faced or bloated-looking. They 
are horribly pale ; there is no colour to be seen, 
except on the tips of their noses.” 

It is a woeful thing to be obliged to recognise 
the truth of such descriptions. Not London 
only, but every great crowded English city can 
supply this type of womanhood in frightful 
profusion. It would be incredible, were it not 
true, that the same country and the same race 
could present such radiant sweetness of womanly 
purity and such revolting ghastliness of womanly 
degradation, fitted, indeed, to “ make a night- 
mare of the sun”; nor can we much blame Max 
O’Rell for wondering “ that the English are not 
Manicheans.” “It really seems,” says he; 
“as if dualism must preside over the destinies 
of England; there need be no hesitation in 
affirming that in this country good and evil are 
greater than in France”; a curious, perhaps, 
unintentional testimony to the amazing vigour 
of the race which cannot be moderate either in 
good or evil but is luxuriantly fruitful in both. 

Our writer, we find, can describe accurately 
what he really sees, and can reason not unfairly 
from it ; but he is less trustworthy when he has 
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to speak of matters not within his personal 
observation. 

In the latter part of “Corinne ”’ you can find, if 
you like to look for it, an attempt to depict the 
manners and customs of the English country 
gentry as Madame de Staél imagined them; the 
result is an impossible caricature, which proves 
only that the illustrious authoress knew somewhat 
less of English provincial society than of Eng- 
lish constitutional history. How, indeed, could so 
formidable a lioness see those simple gentlefolk 
as they really were? Fora faithful picture of 
their lives, we must go to the delicately true 
miniature-painting of Jane Austen. 

But, on the strength of these passages defacing 
the great romance, Max O’Rell gravely informs 
us that “the English mother is only just shak- 
ing off her shackles. In Madame de Staél’s 
time, she only appeared for a few moments in 
the drawing-room to offer a cup of tea to her 
husband’s guests.” 

And being provided with this motif, he im- 
provises many surprising variations on the 
theme. ‘ Even inthe present day,” he pursues, 
“her position in the family is only one of 
secondary importance. An English son 
would be afraid of losing his dignity if he 
caressed his mother.” (We will grant he is not 
fond of doing it coram populo, and does not 
always care to act filial devotion for any 
admiring audience of foreigners.) ‘* In English 
life there is no intimacy; no openness of heart ; 
stiffness and reserve; affection, but little 
love... . In England, the wife is something 
more than a housekeeper in point of rank, but 
at the same time something less, if we consider 
that no wages are due to her, and that she 
cannot give notice to leave. Moreover, she is 
generally devoid of that little talent of dip- 
lomacy, that every Frenchwoman is, more or 
less, possessed of ; she has not the influence of 
the woman over the man. Here the husband 
requires but one thing of his wife: to keep his 
house well, to serve his meals punctually, and 
to manage his domestic affairs economically.” 

Here we are called on again to admire the 
ideal Englishman familiar to the Gallic mind— 
a stern, inflexible, masterful being, proof against 
all the softer emotions. How rare this cast-iron 
monster really is in English domestic life many 
a cherished wife and worshipped mother could, 
if she pleased, unfold. But these beloved despots 
will be silent on the secrets of their gentle 
masterdom ; they will prefer to smile superior at 
the ignorance these criticisms reveal. We will 
call into court a transatlantic observer, who was 
tolerably free from prejudice in favour of 
British doings, but who had the advantage of 
a little knowledge of past and present English 
domesticity :— 

“England produces under favourable condi- 
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tions of ease and culture the finest women in the 
world. And, as the men are affectionate and 
true-hearted, the women inspire and refine them. 
Nothing can be more delicate without being 
fantastical, nothing more firm and based in 
nature and sentiment, than the courtship and 
mutual carriage of the sexes. The song of 1596 
says, ‘ The wife of every Englishman is counted 
blest.’ The sentiment of Imogen in ‘Cymbeline’ 
is copied from English nature; and not less the 
Portia of Brutus, the Kate Percy, and the Des- 
demona. The romance does not exceed the 
height of noble passion in Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson 
or Lady Russell. Sir Samuel Romilly could not 
bear the death of his wife. Every class has its 
noble and tender examples. Domesticity is the 
taproot which enables the nation to branch wide 
and high.” 

‘There will be no difficulty in deciding which 
is the truer witness—Ralph Waldo Emerson, with 
his intimate acquaintance with the springs of our 
national life and the course of our national his- 
tory ; or Max O’Rell, with his many newspaper 
cuttings of police reports and his close observation 
of the domestic endearments peculiar to the most 
degraded classes in our great towns. The inner 
life of this great community is not most fitly 
represented by the miserable drink-sodden crea- 
tures who furnish incessant employment to our 
policemen and magistrates. 

Another noticeable error into which second- 
hand information seems to have betrayed Max 
O’Rell, is evidenced by the remark that “ the 
mother-in-law is not an object of terror in 
England. Not being mistress at home, it would 
never occur to her to impose her authority in 
her son-in-law’s house.” Shade of Thackeray!— 
what next? ‘True it is, that since a young 
English married couple is rarely found resident 
with the parents on either side, the situation has 
not the peculiar exasperation too frequent in 
France, and the poor mother-in-law is not quite 
a terror. But we recall the many touching 
pictures of the woes of hapless sons-in-law with 
which the great novelist was wont to harrow the 
souls of his readers, and wondering if all these 
are but the baseless fabric of a dream, we half 
suspect Max O’Rell of having evolved /iis state- 
ment from his internal consciousness, as_ the 
logical corollary of the fact that the English wife 
often enters on married life portionless. ‘“ The 
dot gives to the French wife a certain feeling of 
independence and authority” lacking to her 
British sister. It would not be the first time 
that a French observer had arrived at his facts 
by a similar mental process. 

There is not wanting a certain amount of in- 
ternal evidence that the author of “ John Bull 
et son Ile’’ has spent the greater part of his 
ten years’ English residence in London and its 
neighbourhood. Frori time to time a sentence 
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is carefully inserted to display acquaintance with 
the fact that an England exists outside London ; 
but our writer has evidently never dreamed how 
many Englands exist in this England; what 
manifold variety of energy is stored up in this 
narrow island, which in the opinion of a calm- 
thinking American, has in it the material for 
building many Republics like the United States, 
and, that being done, would yet remain un- 
exhausted. Max O’Rell mentions Lancashire, 
and Manchester in particular, only because there 
the working men “ wear iron-soled shoes with 
pointed toes (Anglicé, clogs,) with which kicking 
can be very successfully performed.” 

He has a word of admiration for the great 
country-seats, the “ancient homes” of Eng- 
land. “Picture to yourself a country studded 
with Chateaux de Fontainebleau.” But he 
cannot fill in the details of the picture; a defect 
supplied by the insertion of a well-known de- 
scriptive passage from Washington Irving ; and 
we may guess that the peculiar, intimate charm 
of the best English rural life, so well known to 
Mr. Henry James, is a mystery that has never 
been unveiled to Max O’Rell. 

On the other hand, he seems to know London 
much better than he loves it. Perhaps “ John 
Bull and his Metropolis” would have been a 
title more truly descriptive of this book than 
that it now bears. When our writer says, “ Eng- 
land is the home of shoddy,”’ and waxes eloquent 
over the card-board villas, the eighteenpenny 
umbrellas, the windows that will not shut, the 
boots that will not stand exercise, which have 
vexed his righteous soul, all his telling examples 
are drawn from the land of Cockaigne, and he 
half admits that matters may be better ‘in the 
provinces.” Certainly the modern fiend of im- 
posture and adulteration reigns and revels more 
magnificently in London than anywhere else ; 
but he has his devotees in other parts also, as the 
just know with grief. ‘“ Hell isa city much like 
London,” says Max O’Rell, quoting Shelley with 
sympathy. The great city appears to him “an 
ignoble mixture of beer and Bible, of gin and 
Gospel, of drunkenness and hypocrisy, unheard- 
of squalor and unbridled luxury, of misery and 
prosperity, of poor, abject, starving creatures, 
and people insolent with happiness and wealth, 
whose revenues would appear to us a colossal 
fortune.” 

Dear to the soul of our author are these anti- 
theses, but it is the “beer and Bible” com- 
“bination which he prefers; he rings many 
changes on it. “Every year is spent, in 


Bibles and alcoholic liquors alone, more than 
£60,000,000," a sum which he thinks should 
more than suffice to abolish pauperism, were it 
differently applied. The figures are not quite 
accurate, the sum being less than that expended 
yearly on stimulants alone. One cannot, how- 


ever, calculate the enormous increase which 
might take place in that expenditure if the 
outlay on Bibles ceased. Pauperism would 
hardly be lessened if the circulation of the 
Divine Word were checked. Without its help, 
how can you give the outcast of society a man’s 
heart again? And if that be impossible, it 
would be vain to pour the gold of both hemi- 
spheres into the gulf of his degradation. 

The one thing in England quite unintelligible 
to our critic is the real religious life of the 
country. He manifests for English literature 
much appreciative admiration, though even on 
this point his love of epigram and antithesis 
leads him to make statements that are hardly in 
accordance with fact with regard to the history 
of English drama. He has words to say well 
worth hearing on our universities, our schools 
public and private, our art, and our politics ; 
even the colonising propensities of our race win 
a sort of humorous admiration. He can hit, 
too, with great precision the outward blots of 
our Christianity. He makes great sport of the 
hollowness of merely respectable religion, en- 
forcing his mockery with a graphic sketch of a 
London Sunday—grey, deserted streets, erewhile 
vocal with dissonant clangour of bells; churches 
peopled with well-clad gentility; street-corners 
adorned with stray groups of workmen, who 
await, pipe in mouth, the opening of the drink- 
shops, and lend meanwhile a listless ear to street 
preachers and temperance orators. 

It is no attractive picture ; but it symbolises 
to Max O’Rell the Christianity of this land, 
which he seems to regard as compounded about 
equally of money-getting, hypocrisy, and national 
vain-glory. 

“But what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” says 
Scripture. This is just what John Bull thought, 
and so in the other world he has knocked down 
to himself the kingdom of heaven —in ‘is eyes 
as “ incontestably a British possession as India 
or Australia.” 

“Christianity,” moralises our writer, “is 
admirabie ; Christians are far from being so;” 
and least admirable among Christians apparently 
he finds the British variety. The vast numbers 
of sects that have arisen in this home of freedom, 
and the vagaries of special classes of enthusiasts, 
supply to Max O’Rell several pages of admirable 
fooling ; but graver charges are mingled with 
the ridicule. 

“ If Christianity,” says he, ‘consists in going 
to church, and passing one’s life in discussing 
theological questions, then John Bull is mightily 
Christian; if piety consists in quarrelling over 
the dogmas, instead of practising the principles 
of religion, then the piety of John is unequalled. 
The craze for religion has come to a mania. 
Let the religion be good or bad, no matter which 
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it is, or what it is, it is better than none at all.” 
The British Philistine in his Sunday garb has 
sat for his portrait to Max O’Rell, and the like- 
ness is far from flattering. Unhappily, this 
large, boastful figure has shut out from the 
painter the humble, truer Christian, whose good 
qualities the pretender seeks to make capital of. 

Much that Max O’Rell justly admires in 
English life is due to the deep, steadily-increasing 
current of religious feeling which has coloured 
and moulded our history through many ages. 
The comparatively high and pure tone which he 
praises in our literature, for instance, is the 
immediate fruit of the great eighteenth-century 
revival, and the change is a typical one. 

This has not struck him, nor has the fact that 
the hypocrisy which rightly offends him would 
have no raison d’étre but for the existence of 
the genuine piety it mimics. If true, honest 
Christians were an extinct species, if their quali- 
ties were not real and valuable, the occupation 
of the false Christian would be gone. The 
English, Max O’Rell tells us, are so practical ! 
Then how could it pay a servant seeking a 
situation to advertise himself as “a Christian,” 
if the Christian servant, when genuine, were not 
a good investment? 

Are these “ practical people” such easy fools ? 
M. Max O’Rell has seen much that is revolting 
in his London studies; but never, even in 
dreams, can he have beheld so hideous a Pande- 
monium as England might present, were it 
possible to rob it of the redeeming element of 
religion. Happily, that isan all but impossible 
contingency; as in the days of Alfred, so now, 
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RIGHT is the sun in the morning sky ; 
Warm is the breath of the summer air, 
The sounds of labour are rising high, 
From the thousand dwellings of toil and 
care : 
Rest has fled with the peaceful night— 
Weariness comes with the morning light. 


Through the narrow and winding ways, 

The close hot lane and the busy street; 

Where the stones are white in the summer blaze, 
And worn by the treading of countless feet: 

I go to my daily work again, 

With a feeling of longing akin to pain. 


The heart beats high in this wearisome life, 
With a passionate yearning to wander wide ; 
Afar, afar from the ceaseless strife— 

By grassy meadows and green hill side. 
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“deep and reverent religion” is inseparable 
from the best, the dominant type of English 
character; the saving “remnant” of the righ- 
teous has never failed, and with good reason we 
may trust it never will. It is not needful to go 
further than the personal experience of each for 
refutation of such misrepresentations as are 
mingled with the keen criticism of the French 
observer, and we can afford to take home the 
admonitions which these convey without loss of 
heart or hope. 

A juster judgment than can be gathered from 
his pages is embodied in the discriminating 
words of one who himself was quite alive to the 
glaring surface defects of English Christianity; 
and that eloquent passage seems to offer a fitting 
close to this paper:— 

“But the religion of England .. . where 
dwells it ? Tell me first where dwells electricity, 
or motion, or thought, or gesture? They do 
not dwell or stay at all. Electricity cannot be 
made fast, mortared up, and ended, like the 
London Monument, or the Tower, so that you 
shall know where to find it, and keep it fixed, 
as the English do with their things, for ever- 
more—it is passing, glancing, gesticular: it is 
a traveller, a newness, a surprise, a secret which 
perplexes them and puts them out. Yet, if 
religion be the doing of all good, and for its 
sake the suffering of all evil, sowffrir de tout 
le monde et ne faire souffrir personne, that 
Divine secret has existed in England, from the 
days of Alfred to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, 
and of Florence Nightingale, and in thousands 
who have no fame.” 
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Where the wind sweeps over the verdant downs, 
Away from the rattle and noise of towns. 


Sweet it would be in the noon-day glow, 

To turn from the glare of the hot sunbeam; 

And rest where the murmuring waters flow, 

And the willow droops down to the silvery 
stream— 

Till the perfect blue of the arching sky, 

Flames crimson and gold as the eve draws nigh. 


Vain is the dream, for the world comes back, 
The days of pleasure and youth are past— 
Stretches before me the beaten track, 

Long though it seem, it must end at last ; 
Yet, oh! for a breath of the breezes free, 
Oh! for a glance at the dark blue sea. 


R. 8. W. 
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My first AND past BET. 


A CITY 


HAD always held steadily aloof 
from horse-racing. The task had 
not been a very difficult one, for 
my tastes lay in another direction. 
True, there was now and then, 

during the racing months, a sweep- 

stake in our warehouse, but it always 
required considerable persuasion to induce 
me to join in any such frivolities. I had 

a soul above them, or at least thought I 

So, year after year, 1 spoke with some 





had. 
derision of “fellows who couldn’t avoid gam- 
bling,” and often, perhaps too often, loudly 
declared my intention never to take part in 


betting of any kind whatever. Year after year 
I held to my resolution, though exposed to all 
manner of ridicule. Pride, however, was to have 
a fall! but such a fall as was beneficial to it in 
the long run; and it happened on this wise:— 

It was about the time of one of the great 
annual races, the Derby or Leger—I forget 
which—but it is of little consequence, and 
several of our people were deeply interested 
therein. Among these was a young fellow, who 
gave far more of his time and attention to such 
matters than was good for either his purse or 
his position in the office. He had been with us 
a few years, and was a general favourite, from 
his bright and cheerful disposition. But those 
among us who watched him more closely than 
his youngest and more careless associates were in 
the habit of doing, could see easily those little 
signs and tokens that show, to the experienced 
eye, that a youth is on the downward road. He 
was, to all seeming, as lively and cheerful as 
heretofore, but his mirth was often forced, and 
his musical laugh had, now and then, a hard 
ring in it. 

I, myself was brought but little in contact 
with him, though we worked in the same 
department of the great house which we served. 
He was not in my “set,” nor I in his, and any- 
one who knows office life will know how readily 
‘sets’ are formed, and how distant—save for 
the merest commonplaces—those may be who 
meet and work together, day by day. 

Moreover, there was a certain offhand manner 
about the youth that did not recommend him to 
some of us seniors, who stood a little on our 
dignity. Thus it happened that to a great 
extent we kept aloof. But none the less was I 
sorry to note the change gradually creeping over 
young Eldon. 

At the time of which I am speaking he was 
more than usually excited, and the clerk next me 


STORY. 


told me, in confidence, that Eldon had a lot of 
money on “the favourite” in that particular race 
which just then was occupying the public mind. 
Everybody else was aware of the fact. Things 
told “in confidence,” are generally widely spread, 
and all of us, therefore, knew that Eldon stood 
to win, or lose, heavily. The evening preceding 
the day of the race, a group, of which he was one, 
stood near my desk. I was very busy, having 
been hindered during the day, and was more- 
over somewhat out of sorts and out of temper. 
The continual flow of talk—very small talk it 
was, too—irritated and bothered me, and, by a 
hasty exclamation or so, I let the rest see it. Of 
course, all the artillery of wit and sarcasm was 
at once levelled at me. 

‘Quiet indifference,” says a friend, “ is always 
best in such cases.” 

“True, sage counsellor, the advice is good, and 
if good advice were always followed, the world 
would be different from what it at present is. 
But he who gives advice and he who takes it 
are never on the same level. They don’t jump 
together, as the Frenck. say. and when a man is 
out of sorts and working hard against time, 
quiet indifference is easier to recommend than 
to practise.” 

So it happened that [ gave sarcasm for sar- 
casm, and when their remarks turned upon the 
subject that principally occupied their attention, 
I favoured them with some strong opinions on 
the matter, winding up with the assertion that 
the practice of gambling led to all possible evils. 

“The practice may, but a bet now and then, 
just to back one’s opinion, can do no harm,” 
said one of the group. 

‘* Besides,” chimed in another, “on _ that 
principle teetotalers are right, and moderate 
drinkers wrong, eh! Jones?” 

At this they all laughed; for I never spared 
total abstainers, when I had an opportunity of 
attacking them, and I was thus, as it were, 
caught in my own net. This, of course, only 
increased my annoyance, and the others were 
not slow to perceive it, but they took no notice 
for awhile, and the conversation was resumed. 
After a time, however, they turned to me again; 
I had just finished my work, and was closing 
and locking my desk, preparatory to departure. 

“ Well, Jones, can’t you give us the benefit of 
your mature wisdom on to-morrow’s events ?” 

Now, though I had never betted, I was by no 
means indifferent to sporting matters, that is, so 
far as a mild interest in the principal contests 
of the day were concerned. 
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“The favourite’s bound to win,” said Eldon. 
I didn’t think so, and I told them my opinion. 
But Eldon only laughed, a hard, mocking laugh. 

“You know nothing about it, Jones,” said he. 
“Will you back your opinion?” 

To everybody’s amazement, and afterwards to 
my own also, I answered him without hesitation, 
«Yes, [I will!” This complete reversal of my 
previous declaration surprised all, and, to this 
day, I cannot tell what could have caused me to 
utter such a speech. But uttered it was, and | 
had to stand by it. Eldon’s little red-covered 
book was in his hand in a moment. 

“T will take your bet,’ he said, “to any 
amount.” 

By now I was half inclined to recede, but 
pride urged me on. He was a mere boy, and his 
income, compared to mine, was but small, and to 
have drawn back would have lowered me in the 
eyes of all my colleagues. So I said, very quietly, 
“T will stake ten pounds against the favourite— 
level money.” 

“T take it,” he answered, instantly, making 
an entry in his book, and replacing it in his 
pocket. By this time I had half a dozen bets 
offered me. but I declined themall I had gone 
quite far enough already. So, after a few more 
remarks, half good-humoured, half bitter, we 
parted for the night. 

The next day dragged slowly by, most of the 
others, more or less interested in its events, being 
the victims of an excitement which sadly inter- 
fered with their work; Eldon especially so. 
Some of us were quiet enough. Without being 
a Croesus, the loss of ten pounds would affect me 
very little, and I was not disturbed about the 
matter. If I had any feeling either way, there 
was a certain wish to win, apart from the money, 
just to lower Eldon’s pride a little. ‘“ A mere 
boy,” I said to myself, ‘‘ and he acts and speaks 
as if he were a grown man.” ‘The hours went 
on; the time for the great race came and passed, 
but no one could leave the office to hear the 
result. Our chief was a strict disciplinarian, 
and, save for business purposes, we could not get 
out in business hours. But customers who came 
in brought us news. The reports at first varied, 
but settled down at last into a steady declaration 
against the favourite. It was said that he was 
out of the running altogether, and had not even 
secured the third place. As one after another 
confirmed the news, I glanced furtively at Eldon. 
His desk was near mine, and in such a position 
that I could easily watch him without being 
myself observed, unless he turned round delibe- 
rately. As I looked, my heart smote me for the 
foolish bet of the day before. The young fellow’s 
face was white and pained, and as he stooped 
over his work I could see his mouth twitch and 
his hand tremble. As soon as possible, and 
without saying a word to anyone, he disappeared. 
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There was always a tacit understanding that 
wagers of any kind should not be paid till the 
next day, so his departure only elicited the 
remark, “ He’ll settle up to-morrow. He’s 
awfully hard hit.” 

‘* How’s that?” queried another. 

“ Well,” returned the first speaker, “ he has 
backed the favourite for almost every penny he 
lad, I believe.” 

Soon afterwards we all separated for the day, 
and I went home, feeling very uncomfortable in 
my own mind, angry with myself at the momen- 
tary folly that had led me, the day before, to 
take the course I had adopted. 

Next morning he came up to me with a forced 
smile, laying ten sovereignson my desk. ‘ You 
were a better judge than I was, Mr. Jones,” he 
said, quietly; but there was something in his 
manner that told me that the rumours about his 
losses were correct. [ muttered a few words, in 
reply, and took up the money, inwardly resolving 
never to use a penny of it, but to devote it to 
some charitable purpose or other. If I could 
have done so, I would have declined it altogether; 
but that would have been an insult. Yet I 
vowed in my own mind that as it was my first 
bet, so it should be my last. I saw little more 
of Eldon that day, but his pale face and troubled 
eyes haunted me as I bent over my work. The 
next morning he was absent. 

“Does anyone know where Mr. Eldon is ?” 
queried our chief; “ he has not sent or written.” 
No; no one knew. “Strange,” he went on; 
“Eldon seldom stops away. Well, we had 
better divide his work. Do the best you can 
with it, Mr. Jones; Mr. Lee will help you.” 

We assented, as in duty bound, and I moved 
from my own desk to Eldon’s—his work being 
more pressing. My key fitted the lock—they 
were all common ones—and wanting something 
in connection with the work, I unlocked it, 
raised the lid, and looked in. Having found 
what I required, I was about to close it, when 
the chief spoke again,— 

“ Mr. Jones, there’s someone at the counter 
with an account. Pay it out of the petty cash. 
You have it in Eldon’s desk there.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said, putting my hand in the 
desk for the box in which the money and 
receipts for that branch were kept. The box 
felt light as I raised and opened it, luckily not 
taking it quite out of the desk as I did so. 
There were only a few shillings in it. There 
should have been fifteen pounds. It flashed on 
me inamoment. That troubled, anxious look 
on the face of the unhappy lad—his absence 
unaccounted for, and unexpected—all was ex- 
plained. It was the old story, told in the police- 
court every day. Mechanically I took up the 
little cash-book lying by the box. It only con- 


firmed my fears—some fifteen pounds were 
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missing. I knew that must be the amount, 
even without looking at the book, for the cash 
passed, in the first instance, through my own 
hands, and he had had twenty pounds only a 
day or so before, and there had been no din- 


. bursements to account for the deficit. But 


there was no time to lose. The customer at the 
counter was becoming impatient. I had still 
in my pocket the ten pounds which Eldon had 
paid me the day before. Unseen, I contrived 
to put it in the box, with sufficient from my 
own purse to make up the missing sum, in case 
anyone should go to the desk while I was away. 
I paid the customer, and placing the receipt 
with the book, I closed and relocked the desk, 
and, while apparently absorbed in my work, 
became lost in thought. A few minutes only 
had elapsed, and I was aroused from my cogita- 
tions by the voice of our chief, who wanted my 
assistance for some matter or other. As I was 
speaking to him, the door opened, and, to my 
astonishment, Eldon entered. Pale he had been 
the day before—paler yet he was now. His 
face was worn and haggard, and full of anxiety; 
and as I looked at him, I felt that my 
suspicions were well founded. For a moment 
I felt doubtful as to whether I had done well 
in replacing the money; but now it was too late 
to alter the course of events. He came up to 
us, giving, as the cause of his unusually late 
appearance, the excuse of a sudden indisposition. 
Our chief, though a sharp, and, in some respects, 
astern man, was not, in the main, an unkind 
one; and simply said,— 

“1 am sorry to see you looking so unwell, Mr. 
Eldon. Mr. Jones has your work in hand, I 
think. Perhaps you and he can arrange that 
you may leave early. If you can, do so, by all 
means.” 

Eldon bowed and went to his desk. I finished 
the matter for which I had been summoned and 
returned to my own. As I passed Eldon on the 
way I caught a glimpse of his face. He had 
opened his desk, and was sitting at it, looking 
in with a mingled expression of wonder and 
pain. As I neared him he raised his head, and 
our eyes met. [am neither a psychologist nor 
a physiognomist—I have no knowledge of 
“ thought-reading ;” but, if ever two human 
beings saw in one moment into the depths of 
each other’s minds, Eldon and I did then. A 
scarlet flush swept over his features and left 
them paler than before. I touched his arm as I 
passed. 

“ Let me speak to you privately after hours, 
or better still, come to my place. [ shall be 
there.” 

He assented by a nod; he seemed unable to 
speak, and we betook ourselves to our respective 
occupations. The day wore on, Eldon leaving, 
according to the permission given, earlier than 


usual, and as soon as my work allowed | followed. 
Hastening home, I found he had preceded me, 
and was waiting in my landlady’s little parlour. 
Greeting him—not without a slight constraint on 
both sides—we went upstairs to my own rooms. 
A bachelor without any near relatives or any 
intimate friends, I lived alone, and _ there 
was no fear of interruption from any chance 
Visitor. 

There was no need for many words. Each 
understood the other. All the poor lad’s dash 
and off-hand demeanour had vanished, and look- 
ing at him as he sat there, pale, worn, and 
striving to repress an agitation which he could 
not quite conceal, I felt considerably softened 
towards him, and wondered how it was that I 
had disliked him so much. I laid my hand on 
his shoulder. 

* Tell me allabout it,” I said, in a kindly tone. 
And he told me. 

It was the old story. The gradual progress 
down the slippery path that too often, beginning 
with the gaming-table and the betting-book, ends 
in utter ruin. It was the usual excuse: 

“T thought I should be able to put it back. 
I had enough,” he said, “ till, till y 

“That stupid bet of mine,” I added, finishing 
the sentence. “I knew it was that when I 
opened your desk this morning, when the gover- 
nor told me to take up a part of your work. 
saw there was a deficiency in the cash, and you 
will pardon me for saying that [ feared how it 
had been with you. I[ have seen more than one 
go down hill in my time, Eldon. And now, 
listen to me. If you will give me your confidence, 
I think, between us we will manage to clear you 
of your debts and difficulties, and this matter 
need never be mentioned again. I have not 
been quite just in the past to you, and I am in- 
directly the cause of your present trouble. Let 
me help you, and neither of us will ever bet 
again. Is it a bargain?” 

I held out my hand, and he grasped it in both 
his own. For a moment I thought he was about 
to faint. His face grew deathly pale, but he 
rallied immediately. 

* It’s only the reaction, the relief, you know,” 
he said; “ this last week has been a most fearful 
time for me. I shall never be able to thank you 
enough, Jones. I have misjudged you more 
than you have me. I scarcely know how I 
nerved myself to come to the office at all, but it 
was manlier, I felt, to come than to shrink from 
the result of my own folly. I had done wrong, 
and it was but just that I should suffer.” 

“And I like you the better for it,” I said 
briefly. 

Before we parted that evening, all was put 
straight. His debts, after all, were but slight, 
but had been magnified in his own mind by his 
fears and the slenderness of his resources. We 
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have been the best of friends ever since, in fact, 
he is my brother-in-law, for he contrived later 
on to introduce me to his family circle, and the 
blue eyes of his elder sister Amy made me fore- 
go all my resolutions against matrimony. 

But he broke our compact, for he insisted 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ By the breath of God frost is given.’’—JOB xxxvii, 10. 


S regards the choice of 
subjects and of the order 
in which they should be 
brought into notice, we 
may reasonably continue 
with those which are 
specially familiar. There 
is not one among the vast 
number of the gifts be- 
stowed on man by the 
Creator, that does not 
possess features of great 
interest in the direction to 
which I seek to turn the 
thoughts of my readers, that 

I may awaken feelings of admiration and 

gratitude to Him. 

In old times it was believed that there were 
four elements,—earth, water, fire, and air. In 
one sense we may apply the term elementary to 
any of these, for they are certainly the first 
objects with which we are all familiar. You 
know that none of these are what we now call 
elementary bodies, but that they are combinations 
of some of them. Taking water asa subject for 
consideration, I shall bring to your recollection 
one or two features in connection with its laws 
of action, which should give us ample reason for 
acknowledging the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. 

Water is certainly one of the most beautiful of 
God’s gifts to us, besides being an indispensable 
one. Its beauty is undeniable, and never palls 
upon our senses, whether we consider the rolling 
waves of the ocean, or the rippling flow of the 
river. Whether we look at the clear, transparent 
brightness of a block of ice, or the inimitable 
purity of a snow-flake, or view it in the form of 
vapour taking innumerable forms of beauty as 
clouds in the expanse of the heavens—whether 
solid, liquid or vaporous, water calls forth our 
admiration, and ought to bespeak our gratitude 
for the use of it. 

There are many striking points in connection 
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upon telling Amy—though much against my will 
--the circumstances which had led to our friend-~ 
ship. She said but little, but I have no reason 
to suppose that I was lowered in her estimation 
by the story of My First and Last — : 
. 8. W. 






with the laws which govern its action, any one 
of which would furnish matter enough for 
reflection on the wisdom and _ benevolence 
directing it; but perhaps, the most striking 
feature is that which relates to its behaviour 
under continued increase of decrease of tempera- 
ture. It seems strange that the ancients did 
not look upon heat as an element, seeing that 
the universe is apparently governed in its 
variations in a manner that cannot be said to 
apply to any other agent. We are, however, 
now concerned with its all-pervading influence 
only as regards its action on water, which may 
be said to be almost, if not absolutely controlled 
by this (so-called) force. The best theory on 
the action of heat has been exhaustively worked 
out by Professor Tyndall, and I need not discuss 
it any further than may be needful to illustrate 
some special feature; so we may speak of its 
action on water in general terms without using 
language that is strictly and logically scientific. 

You know that the great tendency of all 
applications of heat is to produce an equilibrium 
of temperature, so that when a hot substance is 
applied to a cold one (speaking familiarly) a 
change takes place in both, until they are of the 
same temperature. Thus also, the feeling of 
heat in the hand if it is plunged into hot water 
is the result of difference of temperature between 
the flesh and the water; if the hand and the 
water were both of one temperature before im- 
mersion, no sensation would be felt beyond the 
contact of the particles of water by friction on 
the skin. We must not forget, however, the 
distinction between heat and temperature; heat 
increases as the quantity of heated matter in- 
creases, while temperature is not concerned with 
quantity. You may have a cupful of boiling 
water and a bucketful also, but, whilst the latter 
contains very much more heat than the former, 
the temperature is the same. In comparing heat 
with temperature, we may define the latter to be 
heat divided by mass; a cupful of water divided 
into one portion of heat, and a bucketful, or 
fifty cups divided into fifty portions of heat, 
which comes to the same thing. The word 
“heat ” is indefinite unless the temperature is 


expressed. 
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The tendency of heat being to expand sub- 
stances and compel them to occupy a larger 
space, water is affected in this way, or in other 
words, expands on increasing its temperature, 
and, conversely, when water is cooled, or made 
to part with its heat, its volume contracts and 
occupies a smaller space than it did before. 
This is a general proposition, and expresses a 
fact so true and so prevalent throughout Nature, 
that.a cursory observation might lead a careless 
thinker to regard it as having no special con- 
nection with an Omniscient Providence, being 
what is often thoughtlessly defined as a natural 
law, or necessary consequence of the existence of 
heat. If, however, we trace the action of this 
law, we shall see that it is attended by limitations 
that are not only beyond our powers of pre- 
diction in relation to its action on water, but 
wonderfully interwoven with other laws, in such 
a manner that we can only gaze with admiration 
and thankfulness on a course of all-wise provi- 
sion so far above our conception. It has been 
objected that there are reasons for checking this 
view of the evidence of special provision by the 
Creator, and that though we cannot say we 
have entirely got to the bottom of the question, 
we may expect to find it all out by and by: you 
will, I hope, think otherwise. 

As the application of heat to water causes it 
to expand, it also becomes lighter, those portions 
which are hottest rising to the surface, and the 
colder particles sinking to the bottom. Now, 
you know the boiling point of water, or that 
temperature at which it becomes vapour of steam, 
is 212 degs. of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
the freezing point, or that at which it begins to 
solidify, is 32 degs. Between these limits only 
can we observe water as a liquid. If we hada 
transparent, narrow-necked vessel, containing 
scalding hot water, and let it gradually cool, 
till, by sufficient means we reduce its temperature 
to freezing point, we could observe its action 
throughout. You may assume as a result of the 
general law, that the process of heating has 
caused its volume to expand, and equally 
acknowledge that cooling will contract it. If 
you watched the course of cooling such a vessel, 
what would occur? You would see the volume 
gradually contract, as proved by the level sinking 
in the flask, and if you had the means of 
gradually reducing the temperature and at the 
same time observing the effect on a thermometer, 
the contraction would be seen to continue till 
the mercury stood at 89 degs. But now. on 
cooling stil! further, the water ceases to contract, 
and commences to expand, and this expansion 
goes on, the thermometer still falling until the 
mercury reaches 32 degs., and ice begins to 
form, at which point a sudden further expansion 
occurs, and then there is no further change. 
This point, 39 degs., is the point of maximum 


density of water; a volume of water occupies the 
least possible space at this temperature. Here 
is an instance of a direct departure from the law 
which governs the action of this liquid, and 
immensely important consequences result from 
it. For if it continued to contract and become 
more dense and thus heavier, until freezing set 
in, the ice would sink to the bottom, and the 
whole of the water would freeze into a solid 
mass. hus our rivers and ponds would solidify, 
and amongst other evils, fish could not exist; 
but as the ice is really the lightest part, it floats 
on the surface. Those who have not thought 
much about this matter will understand it better 
by considering the following explanations:— 
In all cases where changes of temperature act on 
the surface of water, as in rivers and ponds, the 
action is easily intelligible. In the first instance 
the warmer and lighter particles are at the top. 
I am supposing the temperature to be, say, 
70 degs. Fahrenheit; and as the atmosphere 
gets colder, these particles being _ first 
acted on become denser and heavier, falling 
consequently to the bottom; and thus it 
goes on, the surface cooling and descending, 
until the temperature of 39 degs. is reached. 
Now what is the condition of the surface particles 
from this point to that of freezing? They can 
no longer descend, though they are still cooling, 
they now become lighter than the water below, and 
rest on the top until freezing sets in. Supposing 
that a volume of water were cooled from beneath, 
there would be no difficulty in understanding 
the process; the coldest parts being heaviest 
remain at the bottom, but when the point of 
39 degs. is reached, if the bottom could be still 
kept cooling sooner than the surface, the par- 
ticles being at a lower temperature than 39 degs. 
would become lighter and rise, and the same 
result would follow as in the case of open-air 
cooling. When the top freezes, the bottom has 
a temperature of 39 degs. or nearly so, and in 
connection with the act of freezing is a notice- 
able feature, hinted at above. This act is one 
of crystallisation, and as the water crystallises 
into ice a further expansion takes place, which 
makes the ice still lighter in proportion to the 
rest of the mass, the result being that it always 
floats, no matter what the temperature of the 
subjacent water may be, as long as any of it 
remains, If this expansion did not take place, 
the ice would float as long as the temperature 
was below 39 degs., but would sink when the 
temperature rose above that point. 

By looking at the reverse of the above 
operation we see how admirable is the provision 
for the change from frost to mild weather. Let 
us just trace the process of melting ice as the 
temperature of the air becomes higher, and 
commences to free the lakes and rivers from 
their bands. The ice in melting contracts and 
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occupies a smaller space than before, and when 
it is entirely melted, the water continues to 
contract, the colder particles descending until 
the temperature of 39 degs. is again reached, 
when expansion sets in and the lighter particles 
are on the surface. In this connection there is 
another most interesting feature, to be more 
particularly noticed. If a mass of ice be 
gradually melted by applying heat to the vessel 
which contains it, the thermometer placed in 
contact with the mass will stand at 32 degs. 
until every atom of ice is melted, and on the 
continued application of heat will commence 
rising and continue to do so, at least till the 
boiling point is reached. In this feature is 
contained the great principle of (so-called) 
latent heat—the term latent is still retained, 
though originally given on mistaken views 
of its action. Seeing that heat was clearly 
being applied to the ice while melting, and yet 
no evidence of its presence was afforded by the 
thermometer, if it was thought to be /atent 
or concealed, science tells us now that 
it was really doing work, and occupied in 
unlocking the crystals of the ice and giving a 
different form to its particles. The ice, there- 
fore, though continually imbibing heat, does 
not rise in temperature, and the mercury in the 
thermometer does not rise; though water becomes 
warmer as heat is made to act upon it, and 
shows the fact on the thermometer scale. But 
as long as a morsel of ice remains, the glass 
remains steadily at freezing point, as it did 
when the melting began. You know that when 
the mercury in the thermometer rises, the action 
is that of work done by the heat applied to it, 
but here the heat is otherwise engaged, although 
surrounding the bulb and scale. 

I cannot now go further into the subject of 
“Jatent heat,” than to remind you of the impor- 
tance of the principle. If it were not for this, 
ice and snow would melt suddenly, and thaw 
would no longer be gradual. A heavy thaw is 
troublesome enough as it is, but an instantaneous 
one would be a calamity. The principle is 
equally at work in the action of turning boiling 
water into steam, but we are not concerned with 
that part of the subject now. 

Every one will acknowledge it to be obviously 
necessary for the safe existence and comfort of 
human beings that such changes in Nature 
should be gradual, and not instantaneous. And 
in these exceptions to a general rule we have 
special provision for the changes of temperature 
incidental to our climate. By the one, water 
freezes gradually instead of suddenly, and by 
the other, thaws are attended by the least 
possible inconvenience, whilst other useful pur- 
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poses are answered by the conditions of the 
operation, which a little examination will enable 
all to discover for themselves. 

Here, then, is matter for serious consideration 
which should tend to direct our thoughts to the 
contemplation of the wise and far-seeing Provi- 
dence who ordained the laws which govern 
them. The very general statement that all 
substances are expanded by heat, will, if it 
be carefully examined, of itself serve as evidence 
of benevolent design on the part of the Law- 
giver, but when we find examples of exception 
to the rule invariably occurring under special 
conditions, and at the same time producing 
results which tend directly to our well-being and 
convenience, while the absence of the exception 
would be the cause of discomfort and disaster, 
what can we do but attribute the provision to 
the omniscience of a benevolent Creator? If 
no law can exist without a law-giver, how much 
more is it impossible for a special and essential 
exception to this law of expansion and contrac- 
tion to spring from any other source? All the 
laws of Nature, comprehended by mankind, are 
so perfectly adapted and related to the special 
objects which they affect, that ever. the excep- 
tions which appear almost as violations of the 
original provision are far from appearing like 
mistakes or the result of imperfect organisation. 
It has been said that we ought not to consider 
these exceptions to be ordered with a view to 
certain results, such as the preservation of the 
life of fishes in water covered with ice, because, 
although the fish could not live if ice were 
heavier than water, and rivers and lakes froze 
from the bottom, yet the exception to the 
general law of contraction by cold is found in 
the case of at least one other substance, where 
there is no sign of any life to be preserved. If 
this is strictly true, it need not prevent our 
looking at the results in the case of water as 
providentially intended. We see that a simple 
rule, which at first sight appears to be the law, 
is modified at certain critical points, and thereby 
produces beneficent effects; shall we not rather 
say with reason, modified in order to produce 
such effects? If we believe that God, the God 
revealed in the Bible, made these rules and laws, 
can we suppose the exception before us was 
accidental, although it exactly answered the 
necessities of the case and produced such 
advantages; or can we for one moment imagine 
that the advantages were accidental either? The 
doubt as to the object being to preserve the lives 
of fish need be no difficulty. We cheerfully 
allow that there may be other excellent reasons at 
present unknown, but hold to the belief that this 
particular advantage was specially provided for. 
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ERHAPS some of 
our readers may 
smile at the men- 
tion of a teacher’s 
“study.” Tomany 
it can be only a 
figure of speech. 
The only ‘ study” 
that not a few of 
our most valued 
teachers possess is 
the small common sitting-room, often vocal with 
infantile cries, or the noisy merriment of older 
children. Others may snatch a few moments to 
prepare their lessons amidst the incessant roar of 
machinery in one of our huge factories. Some 
more fortunate ones, perhaps, find a quiet retreat, 
like Nathanael of old, under their favourite tree; 

or, with the Ethiopian eunuch, meditate on the 

Scriptures during a journey, not indeed in their 
own private chariot, but in the railway carriage. 
In fact, there are all kinds of studies, besides the 

snug, well-furnished library, with its easy chairs 

and shelves full of books, ancient and modern; 
nor is it too much to say that every Christian 
teacher must contrive to have a study some- 
where. Any experienced and successfu: teacher 
that may glance at these pages, will at once 
admit the necessity. Others, however, may need 
to have their attention called to its importance. 

Three questions will naturally suggest themselves 

on'the subject—1, why a teacher should study? 

2, what he should study? 3, how he should 

study? In other words, we propose to offer a 

few remarks on the motives, material, and 

method for study. 

I.—If it should be asked why a teacher should 
be expected to study, we may find ample reasons 
- himself, his work, and the times in which we 
ive. 

Our own spiritual improvement demands it 
from us. This is a selfish motive, but none the 
worse for that, and*it is intimately bound up 
with the welfare of others. St. Paul’s advice to 
Timothy was, indeed, given to the chief minister 
called to preside over the ministers and Churches 
of Ephesus. Yet it is also applicable to the 
teacher of the lowest class in our schools. “ Till 
I come, give heed to xeading, to exhortation, to 
teaching. Be diligent in these things. . . Take 
heed to thyself, and to thy teaching. Continue 
in these things, for in doing this thou shalt 
save both thyself and them that hear thee.” 





If1.—THE TEACHER IN HIS STUDY. 


(1Tim. iv. 13-16, R.V.) Personal piety, we know, 
is essential to our spiritual usefulness, and here it 
is connected with diligent study of God’s Word. 
The same connection, it will be remembered, is 
insisted upon throughout the Bible. A few 
examples will serve to illustrate its deep impor- 
tance. Our Lord Himself, the Model ‘Teacher, 
the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls, said to those 
Jews which believed on Him, “If ye continue 
in My word, then are ye My disciples indeed, 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” (John viii. 31-32.) So He 
associates the permanence of the living branches 
of the true Vine,and their prevalence in prayer 
with the influence of His words: “If ye 
abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” (John xv. 7.) “Sanctify them through 
Thy truth: Thy Word is truth,” was His last 
prayer for His disciples. The apostles give the 
same prominence to the Word in connection 
with the believer’s growth in grace. St. Paul 
writes to the Colossians (iii. 14), ‘‘ Let the Word 
of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom.” 
St. James (i. 21) exhorts us “to receive with 
meekness the engrafted Word, which is able to 
save our souls.” St. Peter, in his 1st Epistle 
(ii. 2) writes, “ As new-born babes desire the 
sincere (unadulterated) milk of the Word, that 
ye may grow thereby.””. In 1 Johnii. 14, young 
men are declared to be strong, when the Word of 
God abideth in them. In these and many other 
passages the Christian’s advancement in spiritual 
life is made to depend on his study of the Bible. 
Most appropriate, therefore, was the title by 
which, in the early days of the South Sea Missions, 
the converts from heathenism were known. 
“We are sons of the Word,” shouted the in- 
habitants of an island unknown to him before, 
as Mr. Williams approached them. Then the 
brave missionary knew he was amongst friends. 
So we must be ** Sons of the Word,” if we would 
be successful teachers of it. Very true and 
weighty is a remark of some one on this subject: 
“The vertical power of religion in the soul is 
the best measure of its horizontal power in the 
world.” 

But the nature of our work involves the 
necessity for study. Since it is the Sunday-school 
teachers’ office to impart sound religious know- 
ledge; how can he hope to fulfil his trust, if he 
do not possess that knowledge? Few would 
presume to teach languages, sciences, or the. fine 
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arts, without sufficient mastery of the subject 
they profess. Even our elementary schools 
require well-trained and fully-instructed masters 
and mistresses. The day has gone by when 
any ignorant “dame,” or invalided soldier, 
was thought good enough to instruct the 
children of the working classes. Indeed, to 
simplify truth of any kind, and make it clear to 
dull, untutored intellects, is often a very severe 
exercise to men of high intellectual attainments. 
The more complete our grasp of any subject, and 
the better able we are to turn ourselves round 
in it and to view in all its bearings, the simpler 
and clearer will be our explanations of it. If 
this is so in secular matters, how much more 
must it be so in reference to those deeply 
mysterious verities which concern God, eternity, 
and the soul of man. These are things which even 
the angels desire to look into, and we may not 
presume to handle them without prayerful and 
diligent study. The unsearchable depths which 
underlie revealed truth need not, indeed, dis- 
courage us. Its main outlines are so distinctly 
marked out in the Holy Scriptures that “The 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.” And if we only lay hold of the great 
principles of the Gospel in their due order and 
proportion, we shall be enabled to guide the feet 
of our youthful charge in the paths of purity 
and peace. An encouraging instance of the 
benefit of such diligent study, showing how the 
teacher is himself taught, and he that watereth 
others is watered also himself, occurred some 
earsagoin America, A military pensioner, who 

came a decided Christian at the advanced age 
of threescore years and ten, was persuaded to 
join a Sunday-school. Speaking of the good he 
derived from the school, he said he had been in 
the habit of reading the Bible from his youth, 
had read it through many times, and thought he 
understood it tolerably well; but at the Sunday- 
school, he found it necessary to do something 
more than read it, and had come to this con- 
clusion, that we are nowhere commanded to read 
the Bible, but are everywhere directed to search 
the Scriptures. 

Well is it for us, when we make the same 
discovery; for as our Lord said, “ How shall the 
blind lead the blind ? Shall they not both fall 
into the ditch? The disciple is not above his 
master, but everyone that is perfect shall be as 
his master.” (Luke vi. 39-40.) 

There are, it must be felt, amply sufficient 
reasons, why every Christian teacher should be 
& persevering and painstaking student. But 
the importance of this is greatly enhanced, when 
we remember the character of the times in which 
we live. This is an age of widely-diffused 
knowledge and of great mental activity. The 
spirit of inquiry is abroad. Men will take 
nothing for granted. Education is advancing 
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amongst all classes. It is often abused to 
weaken the faith of the unstable and unlearned. 
Doubts are sown broadcast by the Press. There isa 
great disposition to secularise our schools and 
colleges. In the midst of all this our Sunday- 
schools afford a most important vantage-ground 
against the inroads of infidelity. Teachers should 
be up and doing their utmost to counteract this 
tremendous evil, by instilling into the young sound, 
intelligent, Scriptural views of the truth. They 
would, indeed, be very unwise to discuss infidel 
objections with their scholars. Still they should 
be prepared to meet them, if they do occur, and 
should so shape their explanations of the 
Bible as indirectly to furnish an answer to 
such difficulties when they arise in later life. 
This, need it be said, requires most thoughtful 
preparation. 

II.—But it is time to pass on to our second 
inquiry. If study is so necessary, what are we 
to study ? It may at first sight appear super- 
fluous to reply, the Bible. When, however, the 
Press teems as it does now, with religious, as 
well as secular, publications of every kind, good, 
bad, and indifferent, there is no slight danger 
lest the Book of Books should lose that pre- 
eminence which is its alone. If Solomon could 
lament that, in his days, of “ Making of many 
books there is no end, and that much study is 
a weariness to the flesh,” what would have been 
his feelings, could he have seen the library of 
the British Museum? With all his wisdom, 
would he not have been overwhelmed at the 
sight of all its portentous stores of knowledge 
as exhibited in the countless catalogue of books? 
It is true that many of our teachers in the 
country have not access to libraries great or 
small, Yet they are often invited to devote 
their limited leisure to excellent works, for 
which they may be tempted to give the Bible 
only a secondary place. But if we yield to this 
subtle snare, both our own souls and our work 
are sure to suffer. Do we always sufficiently 
remember what the Bible is—not only the Book 
of God, but a library of inspiration? Within 
its covers we have 66 separate books, written 
in different languages, at different times, during 
a period of at least 1,500 years, in lands remote 
from each other, by men of the most diversified 
conditions in life,—kings, priests, prophets, 
herdmen, fishermen, and yet all marvellously 
agreeing in doctrines, precepts, and _ historic 
facts. Even from this point of view alone, the 
Holy Scriptures possess an interest which no 
other writings have ever presented, and repay 
the closest investigation ; the more thoroughly 
they are compared together, the more does their 
Divine harmony, as of some magnificent temple, 
burst upon our sight. But when we also realise 
that they are all, from Genesis to Revelation, 
“The incorruptible seed, the Word of God, which 
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liveth and abideth for ever.”—the title-deeds 
of the heavenly inheritance, — “the living 
oracles” which reveal the secret of God’s love to 
sinners, and testify of Jesus and His redeeming 
work; then what book of merely human origin 
can we dare to prefer to the Bible in our reading 
or teaching ? Here is the inexhaustible store- 
house, out of which every faithful and wise 
steward may dispense his portion of spiritual 
food in due season, to each member of Christ’s 
Household, old or young. 

Still, on the other hand, this right and 
reverent preference for the inspired volume will 
not, of course, exclude the use to the utmost of 
our time and ability of all other sources of 
information. Nothing is to be despised that 
will throw light upon the sacred page. Even a 
slight and superficial knowledge of Greek or 
Hebrew, though it will not qualify the student 
to criticise the original text, will prove a most 
valuable help in understanding it. The Revised 
Version of the New Testament may be consulted 
by all with great advantage. Such works as 
“Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” ‘The Land 
and the Book,” “ Kitto’s Daily Bible Ilustra- 
tions,” “ Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine,” and the 
like, will supply useful knowledge of Eastern 
geography, manners and customs, &c. Bowe’s 
two small volumes of “ Illustrative Gatherings ” 
will furnish admirable anecdotes to give point 
and freshness toa lesson. These are but samples 
of such books, whose name is legion, and are 
mentioned as being accessible to most persons. 
But, besides them, nature, art, human life, and 
character, are books whose treasures are open to 
all. A teacher should be always and everywhere 
a teacher, with eyes and ears open to gather in 
thoughts and facts, which may be sanctified to 
the Master’s use. If his lot be cast in the 
country, he may— 

“ Find tongues in trees ; 

Books in the running brooks ; 

Sermons in stones— 

And good in every thing ; ” 
and if he be a dweller in the large towns, the 
processes of manufacture and the circumstances 
of every-day life, may suggest familiar images 
of Divine truth. By observing and utilising 
these, we shall be following most closely the 
example of Him, of whom it is written that 
“without a parable He spake not unto them.” 

III.—But it will probably be felt by some of 
our readers that the most important question 

rethains: how is this to be done? You allow the 


necessity for study, and you know very wel 
what you should study; but not having been 
trained in studious habits, you would welcome 
any hints about the best method. Dr. Arnold, 
the great educationist, used to say to his pupils 
at Rugby, “You are here not to read, but to 
learn how to read.” Perhaps the remark seemed 
to them somewhat paradoxical; yet they proved 
its truth in later life, and many of them formed 
habits of thought which they never lost. Few 
enjoy such advantages. In regard to Sunday- 
school teaching experience must be the guide 
of most. This is not an easy matter on which 
to advise others. The peculiarities of mind and 
the degrees of education are so various, that one 
person’s mode of procedure will no more suit 
another than Saul'’s armour fitted David. We 
may, however, venture on one or two suggestions. 
Let us suppose the teacher sitting down to pre- 
pare his lesson. He will be wise, if, in the first 
instance, he do not look at any prepared notes, 
commentary, or other book; but go straight to 
the Bible, and with prayer and earnest thought, 
ponder the passage for himself. Then let him 
make full use of the marginal references, com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture, and so en- 
deavour, with unbiassed mind, to arrive at its 
plain, natural meaning, as well as the lessons, 
doctrinal and practical, which it contains. He 
will do well to note down these thoughts as they 
occur. As soon as he has done his best un- 
assisted, then, but not till then, he may have 
recourse to the helps within his reach, and, like 
the busy bee, sip honey from every opening 
flower. He will then be ina position to form 
his cells of thought, and to frame a sketch of 
what he intends to teach. This may easily be 
done on a half or quarter sheet of note- 
paper. Thus his own notes could lie on the 
leaf of his Bible while he is teaching. To 
some this may be unnecessary, as the very effort 
of drawing them up may have so fixed them on 
the memory, that he can then throw away his 
crutches and walk without them. This, if not 
the best method for all, will be found a profit- 
able exercise, and greatly facilitate the work. 
The mind will thus be full of the subject, while 
the different parts of it will stand out in relief 
and in due proportion. Although in the course 
of the lesson new thoughts will occur, and some 
that had been proposed may be left out, the 
lesson will have a definite aim and a clear 
arrangement, and be likely to leave a distinct 
impression on the minds of attentive scholars. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


AND PARITY. 


‘And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” —1 Conr. xiii, 13. 


[THOUT faith it is impossible to 
please God. Hope is so precious 
that it is called “the anchor of 
the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and which entereth into that with- 

in the veil ;” and charity, or love, is 
described as “the fulfilling of the law,” 
and “the bond of perfectness.” Can any 
terms express more beautifully or em- 
phatically the importance of these graces, * 
or can any arguments be adduced more con- 
vincing to show their worth, than are contained 
in the few concise but expressive words in which 
they are here commended to our attention? 
Their price is indeed above rubies : gold is worth- 
less in the comparison, and even knowledge is 
vain and fruitless without them. And yet we 
have to remind you of the awful fact, that 
precious as these graces are, and intimately as 
they stand connected with the honour of our re- 
ligion, and the everlasting welfare of our souls, 
they are totally neglected by many who wish to 
pass as Christians, and are but very partially and 
faintly cultivated by some others, who make a 
more serious and respectable profession. How 
many who are anxious to enrich their minds with 
every attainable accomplishment, have over- 
looked these, which ought to be placed among 
our best ornaments and brightest jewels ! 

I.—Let us direct our attention to the intrinsic 
excellence and importance of these Christian 
virtues. 

1. Faith.—Paul says, “ Now,” in this present 
state of the Christian, “abideth faith.” This 
is that Divine power in the soul which receives 
and embraces the Divine Word in all its fulness 
and variety; a gift bestowed from above. Its 
province is to appropriate the promises to the 
inward support and consolation of the soul. It 
is the grace whereby we receive the Divine testi- 
mony concerning Jesus, and through which we 
are brought into close and vital union to Him 
as the Saviour. Its proper and immediate effect 
is a hearty grateful trusting of the soul to the 
merits of His mediation, and certainty of His 
promises. It is that grace pre-eminently where- 
by the Christian now lives in a state of accep- 
tance with God. ‘*We walk by faith.” because 
now we see not, we cannot see, the things pro- 
mised by the Word, and hoped for by the soul. 
They are all of a spiritual nature, are not sub- 
jects of present enjoyment, but are reserved for 
them that believe. God has revealed them in 
His Word, and afforded us every proper assurance 
of their reality: so that we are left in no doubt 
of the attainment of them if His Word be re- 
ceived by faith. This is therefore a most precious 





grace. To be led to see so much of the excel- 
lency of Jesus, and so much of the glory of His 
work for sinners, as to repose our eternal inte- 
rests in His hands, and to feel an abiding assu- 
rance of His all-sufficiency to fulfil His own 
promises and our desires, this is indeed a happi- 
ness which no language can express. Yet this 
is the proper act and exercise of faith. This is 
faith not in name,—not in theory,—not in the 
abstract principle merely, but in operation. 

This is also a fundamental principle, or essen- 
tial grace, a primary element of the Christian 
character. There can be nothing enjoyed or 
attained in religion without it. It connects us 
directly with the fountain and source of all 
spiritual life. It is the key to the treasury of the 
promises. It transfers the grace and righteous- 
ness of the Saviour to our account, makes us joint 
heirs with Christ, and imparts to the soul the 
essential characteristic of believers in Jesus. It 
is the living hand by which we take hold upon 
our Deliverer, and cleave to His omnipotence. 

2. Hope.— Now abideth hope.” This is the 
lively joyful anticipation of desired objects, yet 
distant and future. It springs naturally and 
necessarily in the soul, from believing in the 
existence and desirableness of these objects. 
Thus faith presents to view the objects which 
hope aspires to. Great and glorious are the bless- 
ings of an eternal and spiritual nature which God 
has promised to them that love Him; and while 
these objects are held before the mind by faith 
in the Divine testimony, hope is inspired, and 
warm desires are kindled. These objects of hope 
are, escape from all evil, the attainment of im- 
mortal life, the complete perfection of our souls 
in the Divine Image, and the full enjoyment of 
that felicity of which our renovated nature will 
be susceptible in the kingdom and glory of our 
Saviour. Hence hope may be called that cheer- 
ing beam of celestial light which spreads over the 
mind when faith brings the heavenly vision into 
it. We have all felt in every stage of life the 
exhilarating influence of hope. We have all seen 
the effect of it in human action and character in 
reference to worldly things. We know how it 
stimulates the spirits, nerves the arm, quickens 
the pulse, and delights the passions by an ante- 
past of the desired good. We have all witnessed 
its effect in producing endurance, and adminis- 
tering support under delay, trial, and disappoint- 
ment. How often when all beside is gone, we 
have hope left,—a cheerful, happy inmate, and 
the only one, of the otherwise desolate heart. It 
is happily described as being to the Christian an 
anchor of the soul,—which implies that the 
tempest-tossed mariner on this wide sea of 
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424 FAITH, HOPE, 
troubles, finds it a Divine security in every storm. 
The inexperienced and the timid professor may 
be tempted to slip his cable, or cut off his anchor, 
and run before the tempest; but he who trusts 
his all to the security of this Divine anchor of 
hope, shall never find it fail. Its service and its 
worth will never cease to be perceived till we 
reach the haven of eternal rest. The thought 
of that blissful day, and the assurance that it 
will arrive, fortifies the soul against all dangers, 
and elevates it above all the threatening billows 
of this mortal life. 

3. Love.—-‘‘Now abideth love.” This term 
is used by the apostle to express that Divine emo- 
tion which is awakened in the soul by a sight or 
sense of God’s love to us, and which is fed and 
heightened by every view which we gain of His 
excellence, purity, wisdom, and grace, as dis- 
played in the redemption of our souls by Jesus 
Christ. 1t is an emanation of His love, and it 
draws us first by the strongest bands to Himself, 
and then to our fellow-Christians and fellow-men. 
It is to be distinguished from natural affection, 
and from mere humanity or good nature, because 
it both penetrates deeper into the soul, aims at 
higher ends, and takes a wider range. The love 
of which we speak is a principle, not of natural, 
but of supernatural origin, and its objects are 
all of a kind unknown and unrecognised by the 
unregenerate mind. It can exist or be felt only 
as the love of God in Christ Jesus is perceived 
and felt. Consider the beautiful description 
given of it by the apostle in this chapter, and let 
your heart be questioned as to the existence and 
operation of the Divine principle within yourself. 
How sweetly is it there depicted as spreading its 
influence over the temper of the Christian; sub- 
duing the roughness of the natural mind, soften- 
ing the heart, calming the anger, calling forth 
compassion, and prompting to candour, benevo- 
lence, and fraternity! “God is love, and He 
that dwelleth in God, dwelleth in love.” Christ 
is love. ‘* He so loved us as to give Himself for 
us, and we ought also to love another.” The 
essence of the Gospel towards us. is love, and the 
excellence of the Gospel in us is love without dis- 
simulation. Love is the mighty principle or 
Divine emotion which led God to all His acts of 
condescension, forbearance, and compassion to- 
wards us; and its effect upon us is never attained 
till love is enthroned in triumph upon our hearts. 
“We have seen and known,” says the apostle, 
“ the love that God has towards us,”—and if so, 
our love must become pure and fervent, and com- 
prehensive. In His love we learn what must be 


the mainspring, the supreme rule, the final test 
of our love one to another, and towards Him. 
It is the character of a sinful state to be hateful, 
and hating one another; but thechildren of God 
are called to cultivate the purest, most fervent, 
most comprehensive, and soul-subduing love. 
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They must inwardly cherish it with devout ado- 
ration of Christ, and then they will evince it in 
life towards all that bear His image, and for that 
reason alone. There will be abundance of oppor- 
tunities which will test it,—some of which will 
no doubt try it severely. For that reason we 
should let it have full scope that it may grow 
strong. There is little fear of its growing dis- 
proportionate to our other graces. It can hardly 
be in excess. In most it is yet lamentably de- 
ficient. At the same time the caution is not 
needless to take heed that it be of the true 
Divine stamp. There are many spurious kinds of 
love which usurp its name, and pass as genuine. 
The apostle John’s exhortation may be season- 
able,—‘** My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” 

I1.—We now proceed to notice the grounds of 
that preference which is given in the text to love. 
“The greatest of these is love.” 

1. There is something in the very nature of 
love which seems to place it above the others 
when viewed separately. They only serve the 
individual that possesses them ; love reflects its 
influence upon others. It is true these graces 
cannot be altogether separated ; but if we could 
conceive of faith alone, or of hope alone, then, 
as the apostle here says, “If I have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, or love, I am nothing :” for love is that 
Divine emotion which completes and perfects 
faith; and hope itself depends upon the affection 
which is excited for heavenly things,—and_ that 
which is not loved cannot be hoped for. Love 
is therefore the soul of hope; for if we did not 
love God, we could entertain no hope of seeing 
Him; and if we did not love the people of God, 
we could have no hope of sharing in their per- 
fection and blessedness. 

2. But love may also be said to be greater in 
its effects. Faith unites the heart to Christ for 
salvation, and hope realises the blessing as in 
reserve for ourselves. But both these terminate 
in our own bosom. It is love that assimilates 
us to God and to Christ,—expands the heart, and 
seeks its objects in the Church and the world. 
This makes goodness communicative and sym- 
pathetic. Descending from God, the fountain of 
excellence and happiness, it inspires us with a 
portion of that delight in all that is good and 
pure which God Himself feels. Hence love both 
receives and imparts joy. It heightens the hap- 
piness of the Church below, by the very principle 
which will prevail in the Church above. It seeks 
to unite all in that holy, happy brotherhood of 
which Christ will be the centre, and heaven the 
consummation. Such love must reign now in the 
hearts of all who are accepted in Christ, and who 
truly hold fellowship with God. It constitutes 
our essential meetness for glory, and our capacity 
for enjoying it. 
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3. Love is an abiding, eternal attribute of the 
renewed soul. It will never fail—never cease 
to be, and to receive gratification. It is not, 
like faith and hope, confined to the period of 
our warfare and probation, and ending when we 
reach our rest. But it will both enter with us 
into heaven, and there flourish in higher perfec- 
tion. When faith has made us conquerors over 
our last enemy, it will have performed its office, 
and be able to render us no further assistance. 
There will be no longer any need of faith when 
the promises are all fulfilled. A Saviour pre- 
sent, and all His glory made visible—faith will 
be turned into sight, and hope into fruition. 
But love will be in fuller exercise, when it is 
more fully gratified. It is therefore better, be- 
cause it never ceases. 

II 1.—Let us apply the subject to stimulate us 
in the attainment of that Divine affection of love 
which is to abide in us for ever. 

1. Observe, as long as we are in the body it 
will be susceptible of increase. It may be daily 
exercised and strengthened. We must not satisfy 
ourselves with loving God, but we must look 
around for occasions and objects of exercising 
love to men. Our love, like His, must be prac- 
tical. Behold the expression of the Father's 
love to us! Let this prove a stimulus heart- 
stirring and unfailing. We have not yet attained, 
neither are we already perfect. Our hearts fre- 
quently grow cold and selfish, and must be 
recalled to the exercise of this grace. The 
Saviour has laid down the rule by which we are 
to be known as His disciples—/ove one towards 
another. We are so placed by His providence 
in the world and in the Charch, that we may 
find occasions for exercising and maturing that 
affection which marks us as His, and prepares 
us to be with Him. Whatever increase we may 
feel ourselves making in other graces, yet if love 
be not exercised and growing, we are not ad- 
vancing in fitness for heaven, and may, after all, 
be found wanting. There should be a proportion 
in the growth of all our graces, in this above all. 

2. This grace is to be increased by consider- 
ing and examining closely the source and the 
example of our love. As we muse devoutly 
on the love of God, our hearts are warmed, 
melted, and transformed. Then we must turn 
our attention to all those who ought to share 
in our affections, either for sympathy or for 
succour. The example of Christ must be ever 
before our minds. His love to us must constrain 
our love to others. Neither must we think of 
them and love them vaguely and generally with 


a silent, secret, and unexhibited affection. Love 
must not evaporate in mere feelings If it is 


really enkindled by the love of (tod and of 
Christ, it will be of a practical character, 


and will never be satisfied but when it descends 
If our 


to detail and particular acts of service. 
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brother needs our help and we can render it, 


the law of love will constrain us. If another 
brother has offended or injured us, we must 
cover, and, if he confesses his fault, must for- 
give, the multitude of sins. For the advantage, 
comfort, and salvation of others, love will teach 
us to deny ourselves, to forego our own ease, to 
devote ourselves, our property, and our influence, 
to the one great end of God’s glory in the happi- 
ness of His intelligent creatures. 

3. Consider seriously and frequently the obli- 
gation to cultivate this grace arising from the 
command of our Divine Lord and Master. If 
in this respect we have not the spirit of Christ, 
we are none of His. He says, “I have left you 
an example that ye should do as I have done to 
you.” “These things I command yon, that ye 
love one another.” Love He has made the badge 
of His profession. His authority commands it, 
His example teaches it, His death enshrines it 
in our hearts. He has made it the grand, com- 
manding, and governing principle of His king- 
dom. It stands for all the commandments, and 
is the fulfilling of the law. Many have died for 
honour, some for faith, but few indeed for love. 

4. Consider the ineffable advantages which 
result from the assiduous cultivation of love. 
It will preserve our own breasts calm and un- 
ruffed amidst most of the storms of life. It 
will often quench the spark of strife, and kill 
the seeds of hatred and animosity as soon as 
they seem to spring forth. It will substitute 
practical benevolence for useless contention and 
angry controversy. All its fruits are pure, useful, 
and happy. It does more to promote the king- 
dom of Christ than most are aware ; it casts the 
brightest lustre around the Christian name ; it 
silences the tongue of the gainsayer, blunts the 
edge of every weapon employed against the 
Gospel, and constrains the wicked to confess 
that, if such a system could be brought univer- 
sally to prevail, the world might indeed be made 
happy; it presents the living epistle of Christ, 
and makes the nature of Christianity obvious, 
and its doctrines intelligible to all. Thus it 
becomes a more powerful lecture, and a more 
convincing argument than can be addressed to 
the understanding alone. Such is our very 
nature that inconceivably more are open to the 
influence and impression of love than to the 
charms of abstract truth, or the force of logical 
distinction. Have you faith ? Have you hope ? 
It is well—they are necessary; but at the same 
time consider there is another grace that gives 
them their weight and worth, and without the 
grace of love all will be asa sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. It is more precious in its 
fruits now, and will approximate us nearer to 
the image of God than either of the others. It 
is not said that God is the subject of faith or 
hope, nor is it possible that He should be ; but 
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it is said, ‘* God is love,” and those are the most 
like God now, who attain to the highest measure 
of this grace in which our nature is permitted 
to bear some faint resemblance to His. It is 
remarkable, and worthy of being impressed upon 
all—that as there is but one God to be loved, 
one Saviour to be trusted, one heaven to be 
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ow T is only living things that grow; 
(tm and all living things do grow. Be 

Ym it the lichen that clings to the 
rock, or the eagle that has her nest 
on its craggy shelf, or man that 
rends its heart with powder and draws the gold 
from its bowels—from the germ out of which 
they spring they grow onward to maturity; in 
the words of my text, they “increase more and 
more.” 

These words are as true of spiritual as of 
natural life. According to heathen fables, 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom and daughter 
of Jupiter, sprung full-grown and full-armed 
from her father’s head. No man thus comes 
from the hand of the Holy Spirit, in sudden, 
mature, perfect saintship. There is nothing in 
the spiritual world which resembles this: no, nor 
even what the natural world presents in the 
development of the insect tribes. During their 
last and perfect stage, in the condition, as it is 
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WHILE. 


desired, so we have but one heart which must 
be devoted with undivided affection to the pur- 
suit of that one perfect and immortal felicity 
which such glorious objects imply. All hearts, 
and the whole of each heart, if devoted to God 
in Christ, will then find all that they can desire, 
all that they can enjoy, and that for evermore. 
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called, of the zmago, be their life long or short, 
they undergo no increase. So long as the green 
worm that once crawled on the ground and fed on 
garbage, bursting its coffin-shell, comes forth a 
creature with silken wings to roam in the sunny 
air, to sleep by night on a bed of flowers, and by 
day banquet on their nectar, it grows no more— 
neither larger nor wiser; its flight and faculties 
being as perfect on the day of what may be 
valled its new birth, as when, touched by early 
frosts or drowned in rain, it dies. Here, indeed, 
we have a symbol of the resurrection-body as it 
shall step from the tomb; in beauty perfect, in 
growth mature; to undergo henceforth and 
through eternal ages, neither change nor decay. 
It is otherwise with the renewed soul. Before 
it, in righteousness and knowledge, and true 
holiness, stretches a field of illimitable progress— 
upwards and onwards to what it shall be for ever 
approaching, yet never reach, the throne of God. 
—CGuthrie. 


WHILE, 


HERE is a strange, sweet solace in the thought 


That all the woes 


we suffer here below 


May, as a dark and hideous garment wrought 
For us to wear, whether we will or no, 
Be cast aside, with a relieving smile, 
After a little while. 
No mortal roaming, but hath certain end; 
Though far unto the ocean spaces grey 
We sail and sail, without a chart for friend, 
Above the sky-line, faint and far away, 
There looms at last the one enchanted isle, 
After a little while. 


Oh, when our cares come thronging thick and fast 
With more of anguish than the heart can bear, 
Though friends desert, and, as the heedless blast, 
: Even love pass by us with a stony stare, 
Let us withdraw into some ruined pile, 
Or lonely forest aisle— 
And contemplate the never-ceasing change, 
Whereby the processes of God are wrought, 
And from our petiy lives our souls estrange, 
Till, bathed in currents of exalted thought, 
We feel the rest that must our cares beguile 
After a little while ! 
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PASTING ALL Your PARE UPON fii. 


N the summer of 1878, I descended the 
Rhigi with one of the most faithful of the 
old Swiss guides. Beyond the services of 
the day, he gave me unconsciously a lesson 

for my life. His first care was to put my wraps 
and other burdens upon his shoulder. In doing 
this he asked for all, but I chose to keep back 
a few for special care. I soon found them no 
little hindrance to the freedom of my move- 
ments; but still I would not give them up until 
my guide returning to me where I sat resting a 
moment, kindly, but firmly, demanded that I 
should give up everything but my alpenstock. 
Putting them with the utmost care upon his 


shoulders, with a look of intense satisfaction he 
again led the way. And now, in my freedom, I 
found J could make double speed, with double 
safety. Then a voice spoke inwardly, “ Ah, 
foolish, wilful heart, hast thou indeed given up 
thy last burden? Thou hast no need to carry 
them, nor even the right.” I saw it all in a flash, 
and then as I leaped lightly on from rock to rock, 
down the steep mountain side, I said within 
myself, “‘ And ever thus will I follow Jesus my 
Guide, my burden-bearer. I will cast all my care 
upon Him, for He careth for me.” 


Sarah F, Smiley. 
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AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL 


FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AMOS IS AN OUTCAST. 


Y DEAR HUGO,— 
How I wish I were 
sitting by your 
bedside, with your 
mother at work, 
and the little ones 
playing on the 
floor. It would be 
so much easier to 
tell you all that has 
passed since we 
parted than scratch- 
ing away with pen 
and ink. 

**T have had joy and sorrow since I came to 
this pretty place. It gave me pleasure to 
ramble over the rocks, and to stand upon them 
looking down into the green valley and the 
quaint town. Yet, still greater was my enjoy- 
ment when I met in those walks an English 
lady who could speak German quite well. She 
is a Protestant, like you, Hugo, and loves to 
talk of Jesus Christ. Oh, it did give me such 
joy. 

“* How shall I tell you ? Those happy days; 
all that great joy is gone now! My father will 
not let us see each other any more, and I am 
no longer trusted to go out without my 
parents. So, here I sit for hours and hours in 
my own bedroom, with the shutters half closed 
to keep out the sun. I long for you, dear 
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Hugo. I try to be happy, but it is of no use- 
[am miserable! I would give all I possess to 
see that kind lady again, who was like an angel 
tome. If I could only have you both with me! 
But I see only these four walls with their 
extremely ugly paper staring me in the face, and 
I grow heart-sick and weary. 

‘T ought to tell you that my father was very 
angry with me for speaking to Nora Chaplin 
(that is her name). He calls me an unfilial 
son ; a traitor to my people, and he is ashamed 
of me! It was painful to hear him use such 
hard words towards me. But what am I to do? 
I cannot help loving the Christians. Though the 
Jews despise me, if Jesus Christ does not con- 
demn me, nor is ashamed of me, I should not 
lose heart, should I, Hugo ? Miss Chaplin says 
it is our duty to obey God before our parents. 
Though I think she is right, I cannot quite give 
up the Jewish religion, and disobey my father. 
Somehow Isaac will come into my mind, and he, 
you know, was a pattern to us all. I wish I 
could see my way, and know how to fight this 
hard battle going on in my breast. Write to 
me, Hugo, and say something to comfort me. 
Do, pray do! 

“Mother has just been in to tell me that 
she will be ready inafew minutes to go out for 
a walk, so good-bye. A thousand loves to 
your mother, Franz, and my little pet, Elsie. 
Hoping you are in less pain, and that you are 
happier. 
“ Ever your loving friend, 

“Amos Dura.” 


On hearing his mother’s voice Amos ran 
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down-stairs with the letter in his hand. He 
knew he could drop it into the post-office as 
he passed. 

For above an hour he and his mother wan- 
dered about the streets and walks. When 
the band played Nathan joined them, and they 
sat under the trees together till a late hour, 
drinking wine and coffee. This was the way 
they spent their evenings at Carlsbad. 

Time went on. Again we find Amos alone, 
sitting at a table in his room. 

“More than three weeks flown,” he said to 
himself, pushing his books from him; “and 
here I am still shut up in’ my prison—as [ think 
I have a right to call it. No going to the 
Protestant Church—no change! Once, only 
once, have I caught sight of the young English 
lady, who did not forget to wave her hand- 
kerchief to me. Ah! how hard it is that I 
may not speak to her! I love my fellow- 
creatures, and would open my heart to my 
mother, but, oh ! how she shuts me up; while 
father looks at me with eyes full of scorn, as 
if he thought that would crush me. I can- 
not live in this way long. It is unbearable. 
I heard my father’s step a minute ago. Why 
not brave his angry temper? Day after day 
I put it off; how cowardly it is of me! 
Ah! my mind is now made up: I will delay 
no longer. This very moment I will go to 
him, and he shall know what is in my heart.” 

The weather had been extremely hot and 
sultry, and when Amos entered the room, he 
found his mother upon a sofa fanning herself, 
while his father sat at an open window, 
breathing the freshness. They had evidently 
been talking of him, for on coming through the 
passage, he heard his name twice repeated. 

As the youth stepped up boldly, and stood 
before the formidable Nathan Dura, one of the 
richest Jews on the banks of the Rhine, his eyes 
shone brightly, and there was an unusual glow 
in his young face. 

“ Father,” he began, “I have a great deal to 
say to you. Do not be angry with me, do not 
drive me from you, as if I were a scorpion, or 
some unclean thing, but listen patiently; I am 
your son, let me speak.” 

The old Jew moved uneasily in his chair, 
knit his brows, and shrugged his shoulders, but 
on catching his wife’s eye, he was silent. 

“T have come to tell you that there has been 
a great struggle, a great storm in my breast, and 
I cannot be happy till you and mother know all 
about it. I wish to be good and obedient to 
you, as Isaac was to Abraham; but while you do 
not believe in Christ, it cannot be !—I must 
obey Him before I obey you. He has opened 
my eyes, as He opened the eyes of Saul of 
Tarsus. This is what He says, ‘He who gives 
up father and mother for His sake, will receive 


a hundred-fold now, at this time, and in the 
world to come eternal life.’ Try and understand, 
father. With all my heart, I wish to make you 
happy, not angry. You call the Bible a false 
book.- Why do you call it false? Did not 
Moses write the Pentateuch, and are not all our 
four-and-twenty books to be found in the Bible, 
the same which the Jews before and after their 
captivity in. Babylon took such care of ? The 
New Testament, too, which is a part of the 
Israelite’s Bible, was also written by Jews. It 
is quite true! Why then do you not believe the 
writings of your own people? The word Gospel 
means ‘Glad Tidings.’ Now I want you to 
know, father, that since I have found out what 
this good news is, it has made a great change in 
me! I was a bad boy; I used to tell lies, to 
swear, to steal, to fight, and do all kinds of 
sinful things; so long as you and mother did not 
see me, I did not care what I did. Why do I 
now try to be good? Because I wish to please 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. See 
here, listen to me, that you and mother may 
know what Jews have come to, from their 
disobedience and unbelief. I have copied out 
these verses; pray listen, it is all true,” and in a 
clear voice, Amos, much to his mother’s 
astonishment, read out from a sheet of paper he 
held in his hand:— 

“‘The Lord God said that He would scatter 
them among all people, from one end of the 
earth to the other—and among these nations 
shall they find no ease, neither shall the soles of 
their feet find rest.’ 

“Father, has not this come to pass? Are we 
not a persecuted race? Here is another verse 
out of Hosea:— 

“* My God will cast them away, because they 
did not hearken unto Him (it means Christ): 
and they shall be wanderers among the nations.’ 

“We are wanderers, we have no country of 
our own. You know what I have read is true, 
neither mother nor you can deny it. The 
beautiful city of Jerusalem, and other cities of 
Judah, have all been taken from us—and why? 
Because, father, of our disobedience and unbelief. 
I have been reading many books, and trying to 
find out the truth. This is what I have found 
in one book, of what is supposed one Esdras wrote, 
speaking of the celebration of the Passover, that 
it was typical of Christ:— 

*** And Esdras said to the people, This Passover 
isour Saviour and our Refuge, and if ye shall 
understand and ponder it in your heart, that we 
are about to humble them in this sign, and 
afterwards shall believe on Him, then this place 
shall not be made desolate for ever, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. But if ye will not believe on 


Him, nor hear His preaching, ye shall be a 
laughing-stock to the Gentiles.’ 
“The early Christians say that this verse was 
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AMOS 


struck out by the Jews, because they knew the 
prophecy had come true. Whether Esdras wrote 
this verse or not, we are a laughing-stock to 
the Gentiles! When 1 think of my life at 
school, how they used to make game of me, and 
call me the scum of the earth, and other ugly 
names, I understand it all now. The Apostle 
Paul, too, spoke the truth when he said, ‘ They 
to whom the Gospel was first preached entered 
not in because of their wnbelies.’ 

“Think, how dreadful to be shut out from 
God! You will not be angry with me, my dear 
father and mother, when I tell you, after all the 
reading, and the prayers I have offered up, I 
am no longer an wnbeliever. Lam going to 
be baptized into the Christian faith, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Nathan Dura had promised his wife he would 
listen to what his son had to say, without inter- 
rupting him. He now threw up his hands, his 
eyes flamed, and his lips trembled, but he held 
his peace. 

At the same moment Frau Dura rose, and 
sorrowfully implored her son to think over what 
he had said. He could not possibly be in 
earnest. 

“But, dear mother, J am in earnest,” was 
the boy’s answer. “Why doubt my words? 
Have not thousands of Jews before me given 
up their religion, and like the Gentile Christians 
believed that Jesus Christ is the true Messiah, 
of whom Moses and the Prophets wrote? From 
this day, for His sake, I give up the synagogue; 
from this day the Christian Sabbath shall be 
my Sabbath, and the Protestant Church my 
Church.” 

As the boy uttered these words, the half- 
furious father rose slowly from his seat, and set 
his teeth. But instead of turning to his son, he 
approached his wife: “I hope you are now 
convinced you acted unwisely in encouraging an 
intimacy between your son and a Protestant 
family. I warned you, the God of Abraham 
knows I warned you, but, like a woman, you 
would take no warning. Sce now, the miserable 
consequence! Our son, our only son, has for- 
saken the religion of his fathers, and embraced 
Christianity! Could there be a greater misfor- 
tune? And he dares to talk to me of the 
disobedience of the Jews. No son of a heathen 
could be more disobedient than Amos Dura! 
He will leave an ill name among our people, to 
be handed down for generations to come. Shame 
upon him! Let him be guilty of the dreadful 
deed he talks of, and my doors will for ever be 
closed against him !” 

Amos stood erect. What he had said could 
not be unsaid. He felt ready, like the martyrs 
of old, to suffer for the Lord Jesus’ sake. He 
had always been considered a brave lad, but 
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never had his courage before been put to such a 
test. The boy did not move, but stood listening 
to his father’s angry threats. His mother’s 
imploring words and deep distress moved him 
to tears, yet they could not shake his deter- 
mination to forsake the religion of the Jews and 
become a Christian. Nora’s words, “ Be firm, 
be firm,” seemed to be ringing in his ears, and 
gave him fortitude. He would be firm. 

Meanwhile, Nathan could scarcely contain 
himself. ‘ You area disgrace to the house of 
Abraham,” he cried in a hard voice ; “as blind 
as the beetle which crawls into the earth, and as 
senseless !” 

* No, no, dear father ; if you knew the truth 
you would not speak thus,” said Amos, plea- 
dingly. ‘* Do I disgrace the house of Abraham? 
When the Aposile Paul, a Jew, like us, wrote 
what I have here on this paper. Hear me once 
more, I will read his own words:— 

“* For as many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ, have put on Christ. There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female, for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s, then 
are ye Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise !’” 

‘“* Heavens !”’ cried the Jew, running his long 
fingers into his hair. ‘* Will the lad never cease 
talking of Christ and Christians? Will he 
never understand what Jews have suffered at 
their hands ? Would to Heaven that Christians 
and Christianity were blotted out of every land, 
I am tempted to say.” 

“Oh, my father!” groaned Amos, with a look 
of horror. ‘ Did you but know the Gospel, you 
would sooner have lost all your fortune than 
uttered so impious a wish.” 

“That is enough ! not another word,” shouted 
Nathan, sternly. And for some minutes the old 
man walked up and down the room like a caged 
lion. 

“Ah! I see how it is,” he began again, in a 
changed voice. “The Christians have turned 
your head. They have cruelly taken you in, and 
they are to blame. I was wrong in blaming 
you. They are fanatics, and, perhaps, do not 
know that disobedience to parents is a great 
sin. They do not know that Jewish parents 
would sooner see their children under the sod, 
than renegades to the religion of Father Abra- 
ham. Amos, forget all this sophistry, return to 
your old father, and he will forgive and forget,” 
concluded Nathan, unfolding his arms as if he 
expected the boy would yield to his entreaties 
and receive his embrace. 

“No, father, it is impossible,” cried Amos, 
with quivering lips; “I have learned to love 
Jesus Christ, and cannot deny Him, neither for 
you, nor for mother, nor for any precious thing 
on earth.” 
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As the words came slowly from his lips, a 
smile passed over the boy's face, which made his 
mother’s heart yearn towards him, while her 
husband, full of wounded pride, and with out- 
stretched hands, slowly advanced to the middle 
of the room, not to bless, but to renounce his son. 

“Get ont of my presence!” he cried. * Out 


with you! I cease to own you, he who was my 
son, is my son no more!” 

With scalding tears streaming down his cheeks, 
Amos threw his arms round his mother’s neck 
and kissed her passionately. The next moment 
he rushed out of the room and into the street, 
and was gone. 


(To be continued.) 





HITOPADESA OF 


VISHNU SARMAN. 


From Book III. 


ON 


T a proper time for resuming the 
conversation, the princes thus 
addressed Vishnu Sarman,— 

“ Having heard how friendship 
is broken, let us, who are sons of 

a king, be delighted, great sir, with 

an account of war.” 

*T will discourse,” said the sage, “ on 

what you desire to know. Hear, there- 

fore, the narrative of a war, the first 
stanza of which is this :— 

“The geese and peacocks warred with equal 
power of strength; but the geese were slain, 
having confided in crows, who were in the 
mansion of their enemies.” 

“‘ How,” said the princes, “ did that happen ?” 

‘“There is,” answered Vishnu Sarman, “in 
the island of Carpura a pool, called Pedindaceli, 
where a royal goose, named Hiranyagarbha, 
dwells; and, having assembled all the water- 
birds, was anvinted king over them by a solemn 
bathing. One day the imperial bird was reclining 
at ease on a long and shining bed of lotus- 
flowers, encircled by his ministers, when a baca, 
or water-fowl, named Long-bill, coming from a 
distant country, made his salutation, and sat 
down in the circle.” 

“Oh, Dirghanruche!” said the king, “ thou 
comest late from the farthest limits of the earth; 
give an account of thyself.” 

“Tt isa long account,” said he, “and I am 
desirous of relating it. 
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“In Jambudwipa is a mountain, called Vind- 
hya, where a peacock, named Chitraverner, rules 
over nations of birds. While his attendants were 
feeding, they saw me also seeking food in the 
middle of a parched wood, and one of them said 
to me, ‘Who art thou? Whence dost thou 
come ?’ 

“T am a subject,” answered I, “of a mighty 
prince, Hiranyagarbha, but powerful as Chac- 
ravartia, king of the geese; for my amusement 


WAR. 


I am come to visit the extremity of regions. 
The bird having then asked, Which of the two 
countries had the better climate and the better 
sovereign ? Oh! exclaimed I, there is a great 
difference, for the isle of Carpura is another 
paradise, and the king of geese is a second Jove. 
What are you doing in this dry soil? Come, 
and travel to my country. This discourse irri- 
tated the peacocks.” 
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“ What then ?” said the king. 

“ «The birds,’ answered Long-bill, ‘ exclaimed, 
Oh, treason! Oh, abominable baca / how durst 
thou calumniate our sovereign? No mercy 
must be expected from us.’ With these words 
they all pecked me with their beaks, adding, 
with rage, ‘Oh, thou fool! what property has 
thy unwarlike gander in this kingdom? A 
weak man cannot even keep his money in his 
hands. Howshould this coward keep his realm? 
or, rather, what realm can he have ? And thou! 
—a frog born in a well !—go, and inform thy 
protector of this attack !’ 

“ Hear, thou idiot! A great tree must be 
honoured which has both fruit and shade; if, 
by Heaven’s will, it has no fruit on it, yet what 
can prevent its shade? Again: Let no wise 
man serve a low master, but let him serve a man 
of dignity. Even milk in the hand of a tavern- 
keeper is called an intoxicating liquor.” 


* * * cd 


It is added : 

“ By using the great name of a powerful king, 
prosperity is attained, as the fawn found security 
by naming the moon. 

‘“* How, said I, happened that ? 

“In the forest of Dandaca, said one of the 
birds, a herd of elephants, being distressed by a 
scarcity of rain in winter, thus addressed their 
king : ‘ Oh, sir, what remedy has our distress ? 
Yonder is a pool used by little quadrupeds, who 
are bending their necks to drink it; but we, 
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parched with thirst, whither shall we go ? What 
can we do?’ The king of the elephants hearing 
this, went to a little distance, and disco- 
vered a pond of clear water, on the borders of 
which were some little antelopes who were 
trodden from time to time by the feet of the 
elephants. One of them, named Silamuche, thus 
thought within himself: ‘ If this mighty elephant 
bring his herd hither every day to quench their 
thirst, our whole race will be destroyed !’ An old 
antelope, named Vijaya, guessing the cause of his 
melancholy, said: ‘ Be not sorrowful, I will provide 
a remedy for thisevil.’ With this promise he de- 
parted, and considered how he should approach 
the elephant near enough to address him without 
danger : for by the trunk an elephant destroys, 
by the teeth a serpent, even by giving food a 
king, and by smiles a treacherous man. ‘I will, 
therefore,’ said he, ‘climb up yon mountain, 
and thence discourse with him.’ 

‘Having done as he had resolved, he thus 
began: ‘O sovereign of elephants! I come to 
thee by the command of that great monarch, 
the Moon.’ ‘Who art thou,’ said the elephant, 
‘and what is thy business?’ ‘ Hear,’ said 
Vijaya, ‘I am an ambassador. Though weapons 
are raised, yet an ambassador speaks; nay, more, 
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ambassadors, though they declare the plain 
truth, are not surely to be slain by you. I 
therefore speak by order of his lunar majesty. 
In driving away the antelopes, who are appointed 
keepers of the pool sacred to Chandra, thou hast 
acted improperly; we antelopes are its guardians, 
hence also the god is named Saganca, or fawn- 
spotted.’ 

‘When the pretended ambassador had said 
this, the elephant said, with great fear: ‘ This 
has been done by me through ignorance; we 
will not again come hither.’ ‘Come, then,’ said 
Vijaya, ‘and, having saluted the god who dwells 
here, and trembles with rage, appease him.’ The 
elephant went; and, as it was night, the antelope 
showed him the reflection of the moon quivering 
in the water, and commanded him to make pros- 
tration. ‘Great sir,’ said the elephant, ‘my 
offence was through ignorance, therefore be 
moved to forgiveness.’ Saying this, and making 
profound salutation, he went his way. There- 
fore, I said, using a great name prosperity is 
attained, as the fawn found security by naming 
the moon. Besides, a great man becomes little, 
and his virtue is diminished by a_ wicked 
person, like the image of an elephant in a 
mirror.” 


UxNQuencuen, 


BY ELIZABETH STEWART PHELPS. 


At the Promethean and other festivals young men ran with torches or 
lamps lighted from the sacrificial altar. ‘‘In this contest only he was 


victorious whose lamp remained unextinguished in the race.”’ 


ML eTeeTelet TU ° 
Mth THINK upon the conquering Greek who ran 
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es e (Brave was the racer!) that brave race of old— 
Swifter than hope his feet that did not tire. 


=> % Calmer than love the hand which reached that goal; 
YY A torch it bore, and cherished to the end 
And rescued from the winds the sacred fire. 


Oh. life, the race. Oh, heart, the racer! Hush! 
And listen long enough to learn of him 
Who sleeps beneath the dust with his desire. 


Go! shame thy coward weariness, and wail. 
Who doubles contest, doubles victory. 
Go! learn to run the race, and carry fire. 


Oh, Friend! The lip is brave, the heart is weak. 
Stay near. The runner faints—the torch falls pale. 
Save me the flame that mounteth ever higher! 


Grows it so dark? I lift mine eyes to Thine; 
Blazing within them, steadfast, pure, and strong, 


Against the wind there fights the eternal fire. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 





HE dusky twilight of an 
evening in early autumn 
was falling round, as little 
Phil, the fiddler, emerging 
from the shadow of ‘the 
whinny brae,” crossed the 
open space that lay be- 
tween it and the low 
graveyard hedge, beside 
which he crept along toa 
gap; then cautiously he 
picked his way among the 

graves, until coming to the slope that led down 

to the old vault of the O’Donnells he quickened 
his pace to its door. 

It must have been a strong motive that over- 
powered in him the dread with which the 
graveyard was always regarded unless in broad 
daylight. The last time that Phil had been 
there was the bright sunny evening on which he 
dodged Fergus and Honora across the hill-side, 
and screwed himself up, and hid in the over- 
hanging bushy ivy and watched them as they 
sat and talked; then rose, went on again, and 
stood and talked once more. 

“ Coortin’ busy,” was the pithy way he put it 
when he told the matter over to old Kitty. 

Keen-witted people with little upon which to 
exercise their perceptions are apt to grow very 
inquisitive. This was Phil’s case; not in the 
country was there such a repository of stories, 
rumours and conjectures; and in his wandering 
life he was more acceptable to those he went 
among because of the material he could furnish 
for a little gossip. Just now, his heart was 
quaking within him, and his forehead was wet 
with the perspiration of fear as he put his lips to 
the keyhole of the vault’s massive door and said, 
“ Masthur Fairgus, for the love ov a’ the saints.” 
He had breath for no more, for terror was 
choking him, and withdrawing his face, he 
crossed himself : ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Masthur Fairgus, dear, 
the Holy Virgin presarve us,” for he thought he 
heard some sound,—‘‘ Masthur Fairgus,” through 
the keyhole, feeling that he could not stand 
there another minute. The key grated and he 
fell back with open mouth and distended eyes, 
as slowly one side of the ponderous door fell in, 
and something like a white face showed in the 


slit. 














Had some of the old O’Donnells been looking 
out on the world they had left so long ago, the 
little fiddler could scarcely have been more 
excited; he had no power to speak, but the face 
spoke to him, and asked if it was safe to come 
out. 

The day that Fergus had spent might well 
have tried strong nerves. The dark, lonely 
yault with all its associations, its musty air and 
intense stillness, the uncertainty as to when and 
how he could be relieved, the weariness of being 
without food or drink since the early morning, 
standing leaning against the door and listening, 
—listening until he seemed to have lost the power 
of hearing. 

If the consequences of our own actions could 
expiate their folly, Fergus would have atoned 
that day for a large part of what had cost both 
himself and others so much. He stepped out- 
side the door and looked reund him. “ Any one 
here but you, Phil ?” he asked. 

“Na, nae livin’ thing but meself, Masthur 
Fairgus ; how air ye ? I’ve mate an’ claes fur ye 
here, sir.” 

“I’m choking with thirst,” said Fergus, and 
he drank eagerly from the little bottle of wine 
that Phil produced. “Is it safe to stay out 
here? The air in that place is killing.” 

“Safe fur a wee bit, any way. Stay here ’till 
ye ate yer dinner, an’ I’ll watch.” 

He produced his parcels of hastily made 
sandwiches, and Fergus sat down on a large 
stone close to the door, and ate and drank with 
more thankfulness than he had ever before felt 
for food. 

In short sentences, looking round at every 
few words, Phil gave him the communication he 
had been charged with: “ And now, sir, where 
will ye dress yersel ?”’ he said, as he got to the 
end. 
“ Out here, I think ; it’s getting too dark to be 
seen, and I can’t go in there again,” and he 
shuddered as he said the words and looked at 
the slightly open door of the vault. 

“T wud’na bid ye,” said Phil, “jist put on ye 
here, I’m watchin’; an’ I’d hear a mouse if it was 
on its road.” 

So Fergus began quickly to get into the 
minister’s old black breeches, and rusty long- 
flapped vest. The shoes were a confusion, no 
tightening of the strings would make them 
stay on. 

“T could neither run nor walk in them,” he 
said, ‘‘I must keep on my boots.” 
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Now these, according to fashion’s rule just 
then, were of black morocco, with deeply turned- 
down tops, laced in front with a black silk cord 
and tassels. No wonder Phil remonstrated, and 
declared “ There’s naebody wud believe but ye’re 
a gintleman an’ ye keep them on ye.” 

“And what is it I’m to be?” said Fergus, in a 
comical tone of distress, 

He had been putting on the clothes as a dis- 
guise, without thinking that he was to assume 
with them the character that they implied. 

“ Ye’re jist a young man not placit,* looking 
for a cong-regation,” said Phil, as he surveyed, 
so far as the approaching darkness would admit, 
the fit of the coat which Fergus had just put on. 

“ | wuz forgettin’ this—MissO’ Donnell giv’ me 
this far ye.” 

A voluminous white muslin neckerchief, which 
when swathed round his slender neck went a long 
way in altering his appearance. 

* An’ ye’re to straight out yer hair, an’ if ye 
could any way cut a bit aff it.” 

This however there was no way of doing, so he 
stroked it down behind his ears as lank and un- 
fashionable-looking as possible. 

“ An’ ye’ll no hae the bonny big shoon?”’ said 
Phil. 

“T tell you | couldn’t walk to the ‘ Pedlar’s 
Brig ’ in those if [ never was to get there. I'll 
carry them with me and put them on when we 
come to the place.” ‘And if we did meet any 
one,” thought he to himself, ‘‘ boots or shoes 
would not disguise the fact that a raw Scotch 
divine would hardly be travelling by night with 
Phil the fiddler in search of a congregation.”’ 

‘“‘ Ye’d best lock the dour an’ gie me the key: 
I wuz to tak’ it back,” said Phil, and with a 
mingled thrill of horror and relief Fergus heard 
the key grate and the heavy bolt shoot into its 
place, and left the long dead and forgotten 
0’ Donnells to the silence and solitude he had so 
strangely shared. 

The night was rather dark, and the young 
moon had not risen. In strong contrast to his 
present circumstances came to Fergus’s recollec- 
tion the last evening he had crossed the same 
ground, his heart swelling with the consciousness 
that Honora had owned her own love and had 
accepted his. 

“Hae a care, sir, an’ keep close to the hedge,” 
said Phil, who had tied a red cotton handkerchief 
over his head, giving him, with his long-tailed 
coat, very much the appearance of an old woman, 
and as they crossed the open space to the shelter 
of the friendly whinny brae, he kept as close as 
possible to Fergus, so that the outline of the two 
figures was confused and indistinct. 

Their intention was to go down on the shore 
and along for some distance under the rocks 


* Placed, that is, In charge. 
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until they reached a place from which they could 
get to the “ Pedlar’s Brig,” their trysting place 
with Warnock. 

To do this they must ascend the edge of a little 
river known as the “Black Waters,” probably 
because it passed between two high walls of 
almost black rock as it came down to the sea 
through a great fissure in the chain of cliffs that 
bounded the shore. 

Far down, the rocky fragments that lay in its 
way fretted its waters into foam and froth; but 
in the former portion of its course near where it 
left the table land the fall was slighter, and the 
river’s bed less steep and narrow. 

Here on one side was a semicircular level space 
which looked as if it had been caused by a par- 
tial land-slip, and on this space, utilising some 
of the Black Waters, a mill had once been built 
where oats were ground into meal, and flax was 
dressed, though in a rough and imperfect man- 
ner requiring after-manipulation by the hand. 

The mill was a ruin now and had been for 
many years, a black, gaunt, and unsightly ruin, 
with its charred walls and half-burnt wheel and 
yawning dried-up dam. The roofless dwelling 
house was close by; all black and blasted looking- 
as indeed it had been, by lightning. It was be 
lieved to have been made a ruin “ for the wicked 
ness of them that dwelt therein.” Lightning had 
set the place on fire, and though there was plenty 
of water about and some hands to help, the con- 

suming flames licked up their puny efforts, and 
did their own work, commissioned, the country 
people said, for vengeance. 

There was but too good reason to believe that 
a hideous crime had been committed there, at a 
time when the place was occupied by the widow 
and family of a man named Bryan, who had 
tenanted it for some years. This woman, who 
was well past middle age, had three grown-up 
sons, large, powerfully-made men, who were both 
disliked and dreaded by most of those who knew 
them, being surly and passionate, and very 
quarrelsome; whilst in any dispute they always 

made their own side good, for their physical 
strength and unscrupulousness overmatched most 
of those who ventured to oppose them. No 
wonder that the trade of the mill grew ever less 
and less after the old man’s death; for he was 
quiet and civil, as much so, at least, as his own 
family would let him be; for he lived and died 
in dread of them. The mother was a tyrannical, 
over-bearing woman, and from her, probably, 
had descended the evil qualities of the young 
men, and so it came to pass that, when with old 
Bryan any honesty and civility that had existed 
at the mill came to an end, ple who could 
avoid dealing at it did so, and went further off 
to another, where no such exorbitant “muhter ”* 


¢ The miller’s share of the meal. 
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was demanded, and a man could have his corn 
ground and take it home without being defrauded 
of a part, and led into a quarrel about the rest 
of it. 

Thus the Bryans grew poorer, and with in- 
creasing poverty came more violent conduct, 
some of which in connection with a smuggling 
fray that they were concerned in, landed two of 
them in the county gaol for a time. 

It was after this that, one winter’s night, or 
rather late on in the evening, one of the brothers, 
answering a knock at the door, let ina man with 
a large bundle on his back, who asked for shelter 
and a night’s lodging, for a great storm was 
coming on, and he was not fit to travel further. 

The man was no stranger in the neighbourhood, 
nor could the character of the Bryans have been 
unknown to him; but he was willing to pay for 
the accommodation he wanted, and he had 
struge gled so long against the furious wind, that, 

loaded as he was with a heavy pack, he was quite 
unable to make his way along the high mountain 
road to the next house, whic h was distant. 

The next house was tenanted by a respectable 
farmer, and it was his “ boy” (that 1s, hired 
farm servant), who, returning from an errand he 
had been sent out on, during the afternoon, and 
joining company with the man along the road, 
had seen him let into the mill-house. The door 
of this house was in the gable end, only a few 
paces from the road they had come along, and 
the lad lingered a minute to see if his companion 
entered, and then pursued his way to his master’s, 
thinking no more of the matter, until afterwards. 

The smallest country town now boasts of shops 
where most of the ordinary wants of farmer’s 
wives and daughters, and some of those pertain- 
ing to people above them can be supplied; but 
eighty years ago it was not so. Communication 
between places at even a few miles distance was 
often inconvenient. There were scarcely any 
public conveyances except between the larger 
towns, as, for instance, between Derry and 
Dublin, on which route a coach plied twice a 
week, and intending passengers were assured by 
advertisement that they need not fear but ‘the 
journey would be made in the regular time (two 
days and nights), as there were four coaches kept 
on the road, and plenty of spare wheels.” 

The same journey is now made by rail in about 
six hours; and the fare formerly paid would pur- 
chase a second-class return ticket from Derry to 
-London. 

This difficulty of communication favoured the 
trade of pedlars, who traversed the country in all 
directions, some of them having been so long 
going the same rounds that they were regularly 
expected at the farmers’ houses, at their accus- 
tomed periods for coming. Most of them were 
Scotchmen, and the “soft goods” they sold were 
generally laid in at Glasgow, with which place 


there was frequent intercourse by sailing vessels 
from Derry and Belfast. 

Sandy McManus, the man whom the Bryans 
let into their house on the night of the storm 
was one of this class. He was an elderly man 
well known and liked in the district to which he 
had grown familiar. After this night he was 
never seen again, and there was suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the Bryans, though it was 
not very openly expressed; for people “feared to 
rouse their ill-will, and no one had any infor- 
mation on the subject, except Larry, the farmer’s 
boy, who always held to his statement that 
McManus went into the mill-house on the night 
of the storm, and Denis Bryan, the second 
brother, was the man who let him in. 

Soon afterwards, the Bryans who had been far 
back with their rent and were threatened with 
eviction, went to the agent’s office and paid up 
all arrears. This was popularly supposed to have 
been done with the pedlar’s money, of which he 
was reasonably believed to have a good deal about 
him, being on his return journey to Derry. In 
some of the last houses he had visited he had 
spoken of his stock being low and all the best 
things sold, and had said that when he reached 
Derry he meant to cross to Glasgow in the first 
vessel going. 

But from that day no man took grist to the 
Mill of the Black Waters. For long before it 
had but little trade, and until the night the ped- 
lar disappeared the wheel had not been going for 
some time. 

That night, at midnight the mill was at 
work. Yet the Bryans had no corn of their own to 
grind, and no customer had taken any to them. 
Why was the mill working? 

Some of the men belonging to a preventive 
sloop went up the course of the Black Waters. 
They were out looking after some suspected 
smugglers and they gave this information when 
an inquiry by some of the neighbouring magis- 
trates took place. Still this proved nothing. 
The Bryans declared that the mill set: to itself. 

‘““'They had been regulating it the day before, 
meaning to clean up a heap of flax tow that they 
had, and the wind had blown the water out of 
the dam over on the wheel and set it going. 
They were not working, though they would have 
been, at the tow, the next day.” 

Long afterwards, some fragments which 
anatomists less learned than Professor Owen 
would have had no difficulty in classifying, were 
found wedged in rock crevices far down the 
river’s course, and the ghastly idea that poor 
McManus, murdered for the sake of his money, 
had been ground out of all fear of recognition 
under the mill wheel, and his remains washed out 
to sea by the swollen torrent of the Black Waters, 
became but too truly a probability. 

Before this discovery, however, the Bryans had 
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disappeared. On a summer day in high noon a 
sudden thunder storm arose. It was violent, and 
very brief in its duration, and when it passed 
away, the Mill of the Black Waters and the mill 
house were rent and blackened ruins; and in their 
midst lay Denis Bryan and his mother in a cin- 
dery heap, almost as undistinguishable as the one 
their mill-stones pounded up on the dark winter 
night when the pedlar was lost. 

The other two brothers disappeared. They 
were said to have gone to America, and the mill 
remained as the lightning had left it,—a very 
tower of Siloam to the country round—a spot 
hastened by in the broad daylight by those who 
could not help passing it, but avoided at all other 
times as if the very spirit of vengeance dwelt 
there. The bridge that spanned the road across 
which the river flowed before it reached the 
sloping ground, got the name of the ‘ Pedlar’s 
Brig,” and but few passed over it, for another 
and more convenient line of road rather farther 
inland having been made, drew off what little 
traffic there was. 

This was the place where Warnock had 
arranged to meet Fergus, nor in all [reland was 
there a spot where privacy might be expected 
with greater certainty, for there was no firmer 
article of belief in all the country round than 
that the ruined Mill of the Black Waters was 
haunted. Spectres were seen there, fearful 
sounds heard, the charred wheel, or what was 
left. of it, set to work sometimes at night, and 
the dam filled mysteriously, and supplied the 
needful power, but not with water—blood ran 
along the carry, and hideous laughter, mixed 
with cries, was heard. 

No stronger proof of the devotedness poor 
little Phil, the fiddler, was capable of to those he 
had engaged to serve could be found than his 
willingness to conduct Fergus thither. He 
knew the way well, though Fergus, acquainted 
as he was with the country round, did not, 
except by the road, and that was scarcely safe, 
at least for him. By it Warnock would reach 
the trysting-place, but no patrolling party, if he 
should fall in with sach, would, while he was 
alone, be likely to meddle with him. Along the 
shore, through defiles in the rocks, and up the 
narrow edge that the Black Waters left in their 
rocky channel, must go Fergus, preceded by 
his strange little guide. Even with the best 
guidance, this route would not have been avail- 
able if recent rains had swollen the Black Waters 
to the volume that they sometimes attained. 


& 


“How long will it be before [ should go?” 
Honora asked Mr. Warnock, as they turned 
from watching little Phil disappear down the 
avenue, bent upon the relief of Fergus, who, in 
his dismal hiding-place, had waited and listened 


through the dreary hours of that long day. Poor 
Phil was oppressed in more senses than one ; 
for the anxiety and responsibility of his mission 
burdened his mind, as the minister’s old coat 
beneath his own and the unwonted size his fiddle 
bundle had grown to did his puny frame; but 
he had a brave and faithful heart, and its loyalty 
sustained him. 

“How long before you go?” said Warnock, 
considering Honora’s question: “we'll just 
count,” and he began to calculate how long it 
would take Phil to reach the vault; what time 
Fergus would be in investing himself with the 
clothes, which were to be worn on the top of his 
own, and what time they would be in reaching 
the beach below Castle Donnell. 

* You see, Miss Honora, dear, if you could 
hit the time, and not be kept standing there.” 

**T should not mind that,” said Honora, “ if 
[ were only sure papa would not miss me. If it 
were only late enough for me to give him his 
supper, and then leave him settled, and bid him 
good-night. I should not be going into his room 
after that, even if I were indoors.” 

They agreed that she should try to effect these 
little arrangements soon, so as to suit the time 
when Fergus might probably reach the shore 
immediately below the house. 

* As for the servants,” Honora continued, 
“1 do not know how much they are aware of. 
The fact of Captain Cotton’s going over the 
house this morning must have shown them there 
was something unusual astir. However, so long 
as I can avoid taking any of them into my con- 
fidence, I feel freer than I should do if I had to 
use their assistance in anything that I am keep- 
ing from my father. Of course, he must soon 
know that Fergus is gone, and probably he will 
hear why, but not from me. I could not bear 
to tell him; and as to anything else, we must 
wait for happier times for that.” And her voice 
faltered, and she looked so sad that Warnock 
grieved to see her faee. 

“| think I must be going soon,” he said, “I'll 
be away before you come down-stairs, perhaps, 
so ’'ll say good-bye. _ It’s four long miles round 
by the road to Pedlar’s Brig.” 

Honora wrung his hand in silence. Her heart 
was full of emotion as she thought of all he was 
doing for Fergus, with such disinterested and 
self-sacrificing kindness. She understood some- 
thing of the risk to Warnock, if he were found 
conveying away, in disguise, a person for whose 
apprehension the Government was offering a 
reward; and she knew that he was encountering 
this danger, not altogether for the misguided 
youth who had brought all this trouble upon 
them, but very much to relieve the pain of mind 
that she was enduring.” He had told her that he 
had been able to borrow money for Fergus, so 
that anxiety was gone; and what a weight of 
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fear must rest on her until she knew that he 
was really out of Ireland! With a feeling of 
mental oppression, such as she had never before 
known, Honora went to her father’s room. 

It was cheering, however, to hear him say 
that he was better; he had slept the most of 
the day, and to-morrow would probably see him 
up again as well as usual; so after about half-an- 
hour spent with him, Honora prepared for her 
expedition to the beach. It was a rather dark 
night, brightened a little by starlight ; but the 
moon was young and would not rise until 
farther on. 

Honora told the servants that there was 
nothing more wanted that night, and they 
might go to bed as early as they liked ; then 
ordering lights into the drawing-room, she sat 
down apparently to write, and listened while 
the ordinary locking up of doors and examining 
of windows went on. Then, as sounds became 
fainter in the house, she concluded that the 
domestics were either going to bed, or, at any 
rate, were in their own apartments, and were not 
likely to know if she went out. 

Putting on a long dark cloak, and drawing 
the hood over her head, she gently withdrew the 
bolt of the front door, opened one side of it, and 
slipping out, drew it to without fastening it. 
The night was still, no fear of the wind blowing 
the door open, and most likely none of the 
servants would be in the hall again that night to 
see that the door was unlocked. She remembered 
how once it had lain that way all night, by 
mistake, and surely it would escape observation 
now. Of anything outside the house, she had 
no fear; Rory, the large dog, she was so 
fond of, went with her, pacing along silent and 
wise as if wondering at this unusual expedition, 
but intending to see the end of it. 


” * *” * 


“[ wouldn’t have you trust to that harness if 
you're going far, sir,” said Thady, as he put Mr. 
Warnock’s horse into the gig, “the back band 
there’s crackit.’ 

“Tf it will last for two or three days, that’s 
all I ask,” replied Warnock. 

‘“ Best take this with you, anyway,” said the 
other, producing a stout cord, and an awl rolled 
up with it; “there’s not much but these two can 
fasten up, in leather any way,” and he pushed 
cord and awl in behind the seat, and returning 

, tothe kitchen declared ‘it beat all to see the 
minister going out on a journey at this time o’ 
the night. He says he got a sudden call to do a 


service for a friend. It would need to be a 
someone he thought a heap of to thravel by 
night for the sake 0’ them, sich times as these.” 
Mr. Warnock drove leisurely along, as he did 
not wish to be at the place of meeting sooner 
than Fergus; he turned over in his mind the 
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probabilities connected with the enterprise he 
had undertaken, and certainly they included 
much that would be better avoided. 

An amnesty had lately been published by the 
Government, but it did not include those for 
whose apprehension rewards had been offered. 
In some parts of the country, members of the 
peasantry, chiefly those that belonged to the 
Presbyterian body, had availed themselves of 
this amnesty, and taken the prescribed oath of 
allegiance before the commissioners appointed 
for the purpose ; but to those who were con- 
sidered as the organisers and leaders of the 
movement, no such option was extended. Among 
these men Fergus appeared conspicuously. Their 
meetings were often held in his rooms, and 
his name was appended as secretary to the 
constitution drawn up by their so-called 
“ Executive Council,” among whom he was 
also enrolled as a member. 

The draft of this constitution, with some 
other equally condemnatory papers, were among 
those that Bolton had contrived to abstract, 
while so officiously assisting Fergus to put 
them safely by, when he was hurriedly leaving 
college. This young man, Bolton, was after- 
wards well known to have been acting for 
the Government as a paid spy, and for this 
purpose he had become enrolled among the 
United Irishmen. 

His base nature was suited for the work he 
undertook; but it is doubtful whether he ever en- 
joyed the payment it brought him, for about a 
year after the time we write . he disappeared, 
and was not again heard of or accounted for. 
Circumstances occurred which pie a suspicion 
of his having met with a violent end from the 
friends, some of whom he had_ betrayed, but 
nothing was ever certainly known about it. 

Mr. Warnock had been considering the advisa- 
bility of applying on behalf of Fergus to a cer- 
tain influential person who would, he believed, 
attend to any representation coming from him. 
There were extenuating circumstances belonging 
to Fergus’ connection with the United Irishmen, 
which he thought this personage might be 
induced to urge upon the authorities, and use 
his interest with them to procure for Fergus 
the advantage of the published amnesty. 

He had spoken of this in the morning at 
Castle Donnell before the appearance of Captain 
Cotton and his men compelled Fergus to take to 
flight. But by him he had been assured that 
the idea was a vain one; and while carefully 
guarding the secrets of the system that in an 
unhappy hour he had become possessed of, 
Fergus had shown him enough of its organi 
sation to make it evident that in Ireland, at 
least, there was no safety for deserters from the 
Executive Council, and that their numerous 
emissaries, among the secret associations that 
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filled the land, would render it impossible for 
him to escape the assassination decreed by them. 
There was no safety but in fleeing from this 
double danger, and any delay would render it 
impossible to do so. 

Meantime Warnock’s own share in helping 
Fergus to escape was not without risk to him- 
self, and should detection follow there would be 
little distinction made in their culpability, and 
he knew this. ‘ But I can’t let the lad be lost,” 
he said to himself; “I can’t see him taken away 
prisoner and look at Miss Honora’s face after- 
wards. No,no.” As the dismal vision of the 
probabilities that might, nay, almost certainly 
would follow, rose up before him,—*‘ I'd risk a 
good deal first, and who’s to blame me ? There’s 
nobody depending on me, say any harm did 
come of it, and it’s the cause of mercy and com- 
passion; a better cause than many a one risks 
life and limb for. There’s no time to be lost 
considering about it; if he’s not got off this 
night he’s lost. Ud risk it for the lad himself, 
to say nothing of Miss Honora.” 

Then another recollection came: a well-known 
and often-thought-of face rose up before him ; 
a calm, steady eye, with a deep fearless look in 
it, seemed to gaze at him. “ Aye, Mary, you'd 
have me doit ; I know you would; and yowll 
understand me even if others blame. You'll 
approve of it, | know; and my own conscience 
approves of it. With the help of God, Pll 


o " 
eo on. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


UnpER a rocky projection that crossed the beach 
down almost to low-water mark, Honora stood, 
straining her eyes along the star-lit shore. 

The air was intensely still, and the sea, lying 
calm beneath its influence, gave out no sound 
save the deep monotone of the hushed waves, 
that gently rippled up to the land. , 

Nor had she been long there, when a dark 
shadow seemed to move onward along the sands, 
over which she stood to gaze. 

As it drew nearer Honora almost unconsciously 
crouched down beside her dog. The outline of 
the approaching object, misty and confused, was 
not like the one she watched for. In rounding 
the projection she was sheltered under, it must 
pass very near her, and she wrapped her arms 
round the dog’s neck, and laid her face beside 
his, that he might understand she meant he 
should keep quiet. As it came closer to her, the 
shadow parted into two figures; one, seemingly 
a little old woman, and in another minute Fergus, 
in his clerical disguise, became apparent. He 
did not see Honora, and would have passed on, 
had she not released the dog, who, with one 
whiff satisfying himself of the identity of the 


figures, brought Fergus toa standstill by putting 
his cold nose in his hand. Phil discreetly sidled 
off out of the way, and the lovers stood together. 

There, with no sounds around them but the 
night-birds’ cry and old Ocean answering in his 
softest tones, Honora received from Fergus the 
assurance that, so God helping him, he would 
redeem the past. He did not strive to excuse it 
further than by speaking of the enthusiasm that 
possessed most of those with whom he had been 
associated in college, lighting up a vision of 
freedom and prosperity, that in view of the 
unmistakable misery of Lreland looked so glorious. 
Going thus with the rushing stream around him, 
he had indeed been traitor to the Government 
which they were banded to overthrow; but not 
to love or friendship, for while he thought the 
success they felt so sure of would indemnify him 
to Honora by the freedom and prosperity which 
French Republican rule was to bring with it; to 
the O’Donnell, he expected, would be restored 
the wide-spreading Donegal peninsula that once 
had called his fathers chief. But now, so he 
told her, he would do her bidding by ceasing all 
connection with the United Irishmen. 

She had made this such a positive condition of 
their engagement, that unless he were prepared 
to relinquish the dearest hope of his life, he had 
no other choice. Truth to tell, the utopian 
Ireland that he had been hearing harangues of 
and making speeches about, looked very misty in 
solitary vision; and there was another and a very 
different side represented by Mr. Warnock to the 
questions he had been contemplating from an 
opposite point of view. 

Moved to the very soul by the impassioned 
words that Fergus had hurriedly poured forth, 
Honora never for a moment faltered in con- 
demning the course he had taken, nor palliated 
his “ turning aside,” as she called it, from the 
path of honourable industry, and the right use of 
the talents he possessed, to meddle in what did 
not concern him, and create this sudden distress, 
involving others as well as himself. 

“Don’t let us part with words like these,” he 
pleaded; ‘all that you say is true. I don’t dis- 
pute it, but I have given you every assurance I 
can as tothe future. I have done with the whole 
thing. I can’t help possessing their secrets, but 
[ would not betray them, nor give information 
about the Association, not to save my life. 
Now, Honora, let that matter be; we have but a 
few minutes more; say that you forgive me, and 
will love me still.” 

In the struggle to remain calm amidst con- 
flicting emotions, Honora was silent, and Fergus 
mistaking this, exclaimed with agitation, “ It 
cannot be, Honora ! Surely your steadfast nature 
does not change towards me for this one error, 
and that only an error of judgment?” Andhe 
drew her closer to his side, ‘‘ Speak to me, love, 
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Honora, my own love, tell me that you forgive 
me. »” 

. Poor Honora broke down under his piteous, 
supplicating tone. The sobs that could not be 
restrained shook her whole frame, and she wept 
on his shoulder. 

Their parting words were of love; and trust, 
and faithfulness to each other, through every 
danger and delay ; but on her side Honora told 
him there must be, for a time at least, silence 
as to the engagement which they there renewed, 

Her father’s delicate and depressed state could 
not be trifled with; and to own to him that she 
had promised herself to one who, however he 
might before have been regarded, was now a 
proscribed fugitive for a cause, which to the 
O’ Donnell was peculiarly abhorrent,—to own this, 
would affect him in a manner she could not 
contemplate. 

For herself, with all the force and truth of her 
nature, she reciprocated the vows of constancy 
that in the fullest confidence she received from 
Fergus ; but the circumstances of the present 
must quiet down, and by steady and sensible 
conduct he must regain and improve upon his 
former standing with her father, before she could 
ask his consent to their marriage. 

Fergus urged her to promise that in a year, 
when coming of age he would be independent, 
he might return and claim her, and he declared 
that until then he would work steadily in the 
counting-house of the business his father had 
left him. His idea was to return then, and take the 
place of a son to the O’Donnell, free the estate 
from all encumbrances and enter on the life of a 
country gentleman, with Honora as his wife, to 
guide and decide on everything. 

[t was a sufficiently pleasant picture as he 
rapidly sketched it, and to his sanguine nature it 
all seemed too feasible to be questioned, even 
amidst the uncertainty and painfulness of the 
present. 

But over Honora’s more practical mind the 
present cast a broad dark shadow, and she could 
only renew her own assurances of faithfulness 
and love. 

And so they parted. As Fergus moved on, the 
figure of little Phil came out from behind a 
fragment of rock. He had not been watching 
and listening this time. Once trusted with a 
secret, even tacitly, as it had been now, he was 
true as steel. 

Before the jutting rocks shut out from view 
the place where they had been standing Fergus 
looked back. Through the dim starlight 


Honora’s form was visible. She had passed the 
projection by which they had been hidden, and 
standing on the white sand of the little bay that 
on one side it sheltered, she watched the shadowy 
figures as they retreated. 

Another minute, and with a sudden impulse 


Fergus turned and reached her side again. One 
more embrace, one more long clinging kiss and 
blending of hot tears, and as he hastily retraced 
his steps, Honora hurried round the projecting 
rock, and with Rory by her side, went speeding 
on to where the road that passed her father’s 
gate turned from the shore. 2 

“ But come on now, sir, as hard as you can, 
said Phil, as he found Fergus again beside him; 
“it’s not meself wad wish ‘till be onfeelin’, 
though niver a bit ov a sweetheart iver I had ; 
but it wad’na do for the ministhur to be waitin’ 
lang at the Brig ; ye see if ony bad body waz to 
gae that road they might be questionin’ him 
what waz his business.” 

“What sort of body do you mean?” said 
Fergus, more by way of answering him than 
aught else, though the idea did occur to him 
that Phil was thinking of some of the super- 
natural horrors with which tradition had peopled 
that spot. #4 

‘Oh, pathrols, an’ the like,” said Phil, stum- 
bling, as he spoke, over an unseen stone. 
“ Bedad! but that’s cruel hard; hae a care, 
sir, an’ no git lamed wi’ these rocks ; it'll tak’ 
all the legs ye hae’ to git up the river.” 

Fergus having been standing since the morn- 
ing was sufficiently weary already, and being 
encased in an extra suit of clothes fitting clum- 
sily over his own, he found his movements con- 
siderably impeded. The little fiddler, partially 
lame as he was, with one leg shorter than the 
other, seemed to scramble along more easily; 
and it was scrambling now, as they passed 
among the heaps of rocky fragments that strewed 
the way to the great gully through which the 
Black Waters reached the sea. The force that 
at some distant day had rent those rocks, had 
flung their fragments far and wide ; and the 
way through them to the mouth of the river 
seemed so interminable, that Fergus had almost 
lost faith in his guide when the rushing sound 
of falling water told him where they were, and 
through a little defile, where the smooth, sandy 
bottom gave a short relief to weary feet, there 
came a dim, though near view of the Black 
Waters. And well it was that during the 
summer their volume had decreased, for the 
ascent was not without its perils now, how much 
greater when the swollen waters spread through 
the gorge! Any who would ascend it could do 
so only by clambering along the rocky sides, 
where the rugged surface gave an uncertain 
foot-hold. Yet men had done this, and gone up 
the Black Waters, when in their hurried fulness 
they seethed and foamed—and passing through 
that confined space, their roar was terrible. _ 

It was believed that people had been lost in 
an endeavour such as this; but if so they left 
no trace, for the rapid river would bear them 
quickly to the great burying-place of ocean. 
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The two coastguardsmen who made their way 
up the river the night the pedlar was lost were 
always believed to have been miraculously pre- 
served that they might testify against the 
iniquity of the Bryans. Besides the Bryans 
themselves, they were the sole witnesses to the 
fact that the mill was working on that awful 
night, which had not been the case for so long 
a time before. This fact it was, along with the 
discovery of gruesome fragments in crevices 
high up the rocks, where the Black Waters 
could have lodged them only when they them- 
selves were swollen to their utmost height, which 
led to the belief that under the blasted mill- 
wheel the poor pedlar, whether living or dead at 
the time no one knew, had been ground out of 
human form. 

As Fergus and his guide pursued their way, 
they had something to be thankful for thet it 
was by the river’s margin, and not along its 
shelving sides, which in some places hung almost 
overhead. For most of the distance the ascent 
was gradual; then came a rise in the river’s bed, 
forming, when there was much water, a cascade 
of some grandeur; another gradual ascent, and 
then the level that a great landslip had formed. 

At the further side of this space was seen the 
road that Mr. Warnock was to come by—high 
hills rising abruptly just beyond it. On the 
near side of it was the ruined mill, all gaunt and 
dark against the midnight sky. As Fergus and 
the fiddler climbed a sloping ridge of rock it 
stood above them, and through the spaces in the 
blasted wheel bright stars shone down upon them, 
forming a contrast that even Phil’s untutored 
mind took in. He had not talked much lately, 
for it took all the breath he had to get along. 
Even Fergus, young as he was, and with legs 
nearly twice as long as the fiddler’s, had 
to stop and breathe, and in the pause Phil mur- 
mured a hope that ‘ The good Lord would have 
mercy on them, and send them safe ”. then, 
 Maisthur Fairgus, do ye see yon wheel an’ the 
stars lookin’ through her? Maybe them’s the 
same wuz lookin’ down the night the deed wuz 
done.” 

Natural science being less cultivated then than 
now, Fergus was not well enough up in astronomy 
to say whether the constellations that they saw 
on this warm August night going their heavenly 
way might probably have been the same that 
“looked down,” as Phil phrased it, on the doing 
of the hideous crime that had made the place 
they were in so terrible; for they had reached the 
spot now, and were soon crouching under a 
blackened wall, from whence they could see along 
the road that Mr. Warnock was to come by. 
Not very far though did the view extend, being 
soon shut out by a bend in the road. 

“T’m thinkin’,” said Phil presently, “‘ we’d be 
best in them bushes; say ony pathrol did come 


roun’ we’re plain enough ondher this bare wall,” 
and they moved into the shelter of a clump of 
brushwood, formed by a remnant of what had 
been a thorn hedge, among which whins and 
brambles had grown and thickened. One tree 
alone was inthe clump—a stunted, twisted, 
mountain ash. 

As, with many encounters from briars and 
thorns, they drew themselves into this shelter, 
preserving at the same time loop-holes of obser- 
vation, Phil said, ‘* One way it was a bad job, too, 
coming in here, the wall might hae been safer.” 

“Then why did you come?” said Fergus, fresh 
from an encounter with a gigantic bramble, 
—‘what’s wrong with this place unless the 
thorns?” 

* It’s that rowan tree,” said Phil; “ it’s niver 
lucky to set ondher one; they say it’s still aff it 
he takes his walking-sticks.”’ 

“ He !—who do you mean?” 

Phil crossed himself. “ I’m not likin’ to spake 
about him, ’specially near a rowan tree, but it’s 
the bad man, ye know; an’ more betoken, this is 
Lammas night,’’ and he renewed the crossing. 

Fergus knew now what he meant. The Irish 
peasantry often refer to the chief of evil spirits 
under this moderate appellation. But Phil was 
counting by the old style which, changed forty 
years before, still kept its hold in Ireland, and 
the night he was calling that of Lammas was 
really the 14th of August. Chronology was of 
little consequence just then, for Phil’s last 
whispered word had scarcely ceased when the 
sound of steps was heard. Firm on the hard 
mountain road sounded the measured tread of 
men keeping step together. 

“The pathrol,” whispered Phil. His greatest 
fear was realised, and even this lonely road was 
being watched by the king’s men. But his breath 
fairly left him when, through his loop-hole in the 
bushes, he saw the soldiers—there were but six 
of them—halt, deliberate together, then turn 
from the road and bear down towards the ruined 
mill. That they were on the look-out for Fergus, 
neither he nor that unlucky lad himself ever 
doubted; and whether or not they, hid in the 
bushes, might escape observation, that Mr. War- 
nock, who was expected every moment to drive 
up, should do so, was impossible. It might be 
they would put no restraint on him personally, 
but for him to carry Fergus off safely was out of 
the question. 

One word in favour of Fergus. Whatever else 
he was wanting in, it was not generosity; and 
while he lay scarcely able to breathe, lest the 
soldiers who were standing about should hear him, 
he vowed inwardly that he would come out from 
his hiding-place and give himself up at once, if 
the soldiers attempted to put any compulsion on 
Warnock. 

They, however, seemed to have little idea there 
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was prey so close at hand. Their observation 
seemed greatly directed seaward; one, who seemed 
to be in command of the party, carried a glass, 
and after making what use he could of it for 
some time, he appeared to be at fault, and they 
all sat down. Perilously near they were to the 
thorns and whins among which Fergus and Phil 
found such uneasy accommodation; but, with the 
curious mixture for good that there is in most 
things, this very circumstance enabled the pri- 
soners in the bushes to hear what they were say- 
ing, and to make out that they were watching 
for a boat, and had come on the high ground there 
for that purpose. 

So far, well; but if they continued their Jook- 
out until Mr. Warnock came up, there was no 
knowing what might happen; and that he would 
soon be there they did not doubt. It was more 
than four miles round from Castle Donnell, and 
counting from the time that he had said he would 
leave he ought soon to be in sight. 

Time passed. It seemed to the two who so 
anxiously watched and listened that several 
hours had passed. No Mr. Warnock came, and 
nothing indicated any thought of moving among 
the soldiers; they were Scotchmen, belonging to 
a Roxburghshire regiment that had been brought 
over to help in keeping His Majesty’s peace 
among the rebellious Irish. They smoked and 
passed about their snuff-horns, and then they 
talked; and some of them began to talk about the 
mill, and the history of it was told with some 
alterations from the original, and many additions 
of horrible circumstance. One of the men told 
the story to the others. The regiment had been 
for some time at the town of L——, which was 
a military centre, and there being no barracks 
for them, they were billetted upon the inhabitants. 
Job Duncan, the big Highlander who told the 
story, had found a sweetheart in the daughter of 
the man he lodged with; and being a chatty sort 
of girl, one evening, while he was having his 
supper, she told him the history of the ‘* Pedlar’s 
Brig,” and either he or she must have had some 
imagination, so many additional horrors appeared 
in the narrative now. Through the partial dark- 
ness the soldiers looked uneasily around as the 
tale went on. 

“Noo, Job,” said one of them, “ ye’ve got a 
braw grip o’ that matther, an’ there’s nae doot 
but it’s vera enterteening, ’till hear o’ a *curn 
widdyfous comin’ ’tell their desairts, but it’s no 
canny crackin’ aboot uncanny saws wi’ the deil 
in them, an’ it near midnicht.” 

“Them skraighs,”f said another man, edging 
nearer to his neighbour, “I’m speirin, it’s but 
whiles they be heerd; it ’ill no be ivery nicht.” 

“Tt’s aye waur on ony peticklar occasion,” 
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replied Job, who was the acknowledged 
authority in the story; ‘an’ these [Irish Papishes 
hae sich a hape o” saints’ days, and saints’ 
nichts.” 

“ An’ by my certy, but this isa bad nicht to 
be kimmering o’ it,” said another, “for its auld 
"Lammas, an’ ony auld set time’s aye waur nora 
new set time.” 

“Ah wadna wish them ’till fan to——,” the 
speaker said no more; his tongue was frozen 
with the horror that possessed him, as a low 
wailing cry was heard, and it had not died away 
before another, sharper, like that of pain, rang 
out, and then another; while from the neigh- 
bouring hills, echoes returned and multiplied the 
cries 

As the soldiers started to their feet, a shriek, 
shriller than any that had gone before, was 
heard, and a succession of groans that seemed 
to come from the earth beside them, completed 
their discomfiture, and unheeding any word of 
command from the sergeant in charge, who 
strove to maintain his dignity by some directions 
as to the road they should take, the soldiers 
fled, sergeant and all, as probably the face of 
the largest gun then forged would not have 
made them do. What route they took was 
unknown, for Mr. Warnock coming up the 
road saw none of them. Probably they went 
across the hills to where a newer and better 
laid out line of road led to the town of L ; 
but their discomfiture, unknown to the author 
of it, materially assisted the crew of a small 
smuggling sloop to land at a place agreed upon, 
along the shore, part of a large consignment 
of arms, from Brest; being the very thing 
the soldiers were on the look out for. They 
had time to be a good way off before the 
wailing shrieks ceased to echo among the hills. 

Phil knew the capabilities of the neighbour- 
hood, and long after Fergus, whose ears were 
thrilling painfully under near proximity to 
the fiddle, begged him to desist, he still sent 
another and another scream sounding along. 

“It’s best to scare them as far off as we can,” 
he said, delighted with the success of his 
stratayem, which the words of the man who 
so hoped they would hear nothing had suggested 
that a fiddle could be made to give out un- 
earthly sounds, was nothing strange to tell; 
but it would have puzzled anyone how Phil, 
from his small frame crushed up among the 
bushes, could produce the apparently subter- 
ranean groans that, more than anything else, 
discomfited the soldiers. 

“You might have ruined us though, Phil,” 
said Fergus; “if they had stood their ground, 
and searched about, we were lost.” 

“Oh, aye; but didna ye hear by the talk o’ 
them that they wadna be ill till scar. It’s a bad 
place, nae doot, but yon big Hielandman pit mair 
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clavers nor iver I heerd intil the histhory iv it. 
Whisht—what’s yon?” 

Wheels this time, certainly, and horse’s feet, 
and over the sharp little ridge of the Pedlar’s 
Brig came Mr. Warnock in the gig. He had 
not been without trials by the way; yet, as some- 
times happens in life, these very impediments 
furthered his object, for had not the back band 
of the harness that Thady at Castle Donnell 
informed him was “ crackit,” had it not cracked 
yet more, and finally broken, he would have 
reached the haunted mill before the recital of its 
horrors by Job Duncan had suggested to little 
Phil his successful plan for routing the soldiers. 
Fergus scarcely knew how sufficiently to thank 
the poor little fiddler for all his valuable help. 
He emptied his purse into his hand, and wanted 
to press his watch upon him, but Phil would not 
take it. 

“Na, na, Maisthur Fergus, keep her, the 
fiddle’s enough fur me. I couldna mind the twa 
o’ them; I’d break her, sir, in the windin’, I wad, 
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an’ there’s nae use in that,” and he pushed away 
the watch. 

Fergus wrung his hand, and told him he’d 
bring him the best fiddle in Santander, when he 
came back. 

“Get in now,” said Mr. Warnock, “ get in; 
it’s time we were further on than this. How will 
you do, Phil? Where will you go?” 

“Oh, I'll do rightly,” said the little fellow, 
drying his eyes on the sleeve of his coat; “‘ you see 
the fiddle, she still answers fur me. Say I did 
come across ony bad body” (by which he meant 
any of the soldiers now continually sent out on 
parties of observation),—“ I’m still goin’ to a 
weddin’, or a dance, or the like; they’d niver 
think I wuz ony way knowledgable. [I'll git 
word whin yer riv’rince comes hame, an’ I'll be 
seeing ye thin,” and as the gig went along the 
road, Phil turned by the way that it had come, 
and sped along as fast as the darkness and his own 
fatigue, which by this time was not small, would 
let him go. 


(To be continued.) 
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HESE are days when the 
world is resolutely bent on 
doing at least retrospective 
honour to its great ones: 
—Centenary celebrations 
abound; statues are erected 
wholesale. Nation vies with 
nation in suitably enshrining 
the memory of its heroes, its poets, its artists. 
Hence the announcement, made not so long ago, 
that the Institute of Science and Art of Milan 
offer a valuable prize for the best life of Leonardo 
da Vinci need occasion but little surprise. They 
advertise at once his merits and their own gene- 
rosity. But the competition called renewed 
attention to a very eventful career, a very marked 
individuality, and much precious art-work. A 
brief réswmé of the facts already on record— 
pending the completion of the four years’ task 
of the biographers—may not be out of place. 
Leonardo da Vinci was born in the lower Val 
d’Arno, not far from Florence, in the year 1452. 
His father, Ser Piero da Vinci, was notary to 
the Florentine Signory, and a friend of the well- 
known sculptor, Andrea del Verrocchio. In 
Leonardo’s case, as in numberless others, the 
child was most unmistakably parent to the man. 
The lad’s talent for design and invention early 
showed itself, and counsel was taken of this 
leading Florentine artist. Verrocchio was de- 
lighted at the precocity of his friend’s son, 
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praised his attempts, and at the age of fifteen 
took him as his own pupil. 

Verrocchio’s undertakings were of wide scope 
and very mixed character — he was sculptor, 
painter, carver, and goldsmith. In mastery of 
nearly all these arts he was soon surpassed by 
his gifted apprentice; but it is probable that 
from him the young Leonardo’s sympathies, 
already broad, gained still greater diversity. 

Leonardo studied in this bottéga, or workshop, 
for some six or seven years, and then felt suffi- _ 
cient confidence in his own powers to cut himself 
adrift from external guidance, and steer by his 
own lights. Few young artists were ever better 
able to do so. He formed a strong personal 
and professional friendship with the sculptor 
Rustici, and with him modelled the bronze 
group of John the Baptist discoursing to the 
Levite and the Pharisee which surmounts the 
north door of the Baptistery of Florence. To 
dates of his youth and of this period are ascribed 
at least four of his most celebrated pictures—the 
Neptune, the Adam and Eve, the Virgin of the 
Carafe, and the weird and powerful Medusa. 
Alas! for the ravages of time—the last-mentioned 
is the only one of the number now extant. It 
is a superb composition. 

There exists a difference of two years between 
the artist’s biographers as to the time at which 
he migrated to Milan. The most uniformly 
trustworthy authorities, however, give it as 
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1483, when Leonardo was thirty-one, widely 
famous, and sure of his own abilities, as he had 
a perfect right to be. 

The record of a great man’s life—especially 
in those ages, is certain to be hung about with 
apucryphal stories, and Leonardo forms no ex- 
ception to the ordinary rule. It is gravely said 
that he played over again the part of David to 
the Saul of Ludovici il Moro, usurping Duke of 
Milan. On the ground of Leonardo’s undoubted 
musical powers, we are told that this worthy sent 
for him to discourse sweet sounds upon the lute, 
and, maybe, charm away the taunts of an 
accusing conscience. Unfortunately for the 
romance, a letter in Leonardo’s own handwriting, 
still preserved in the city he visited, lends no 
credence to the supposition. Making application 
himself for an appointment, he draws attention 
to his skill in almost every art except that of 
music. He affirms that he can paint “as well 
as anyone,” and he dwells with much emphasis 
on his capabilities as a war engineer; but of 
lute-playing he says nothing. Duke Ludovici 
seems to have jumped at the proposal, for the 
artist was speedily in Milan, and had conferred 
upon him an annual pension of 500 dollars. 

Leonardo’s new patron was thoroughly un- 
scrupulous and cruel, but none the less possessed 
with the genuine Italian love of the fine arts. 
He made his new courtier very welcome, and 
supplied him with some queerly-assorted com- 
missions. Leonardo, in obedience to his orders, 
painted an altar-piece (since lost) of the Nativity, 
and directly afterwards the portraits of two 
dames not less frail than fair. This may stand 
as a single instance. 

Very shortly after his arrival in Milan, the 
need for systematic co-operation amongst mem- 
bers of his profession seems to have struck 
Leonardo, and he accordingly founded, in 1485, 
the Academy of Fine Arts in that city. The 
initiation of this useful association is certainly 
not the enterprise which redounds least to his 
credit. 

In the prime of life, at the age of forty-five, 
he undertook the work by which his fame is 
most widely spread, and, many may think, most 
exalted. His celebrated “ Last Supper” was 
painted for the refectory of the Dominican 
Convent of Santa-Maria-delle-Gracie. Copies of 
it have by one agency and another been scattered 
since then over well-nigh the whole civilised 
globe. Its appeal is made direct to the universal 
heart, and hence its universal popularity. There 
is nothing narrow and conventional, nothing 
ecstatic and far-off in Leonardo’s treatment of 
his great subject. Here, as throughout his entire 
career, the artist threw off the bondage of the 
antique, and thought for himself. To him, 
there can be little doubt, it was a simple matter 
of business, the painting of this grand picture, 
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and he approached his task in no spirit of vague 
and dreamy sentimentalism. He looked at it 
from the distinctly human standpoint, and while 
dealing with it with the proper reverence, con- 
trived to tell its solemn story in a plain and 
homely manner. 

It is a painting large in more senses than one, 
for it covers on the refectory wall a space of 
twenty-eight (Paris) feet by eighteen. Its group- 
ing and all its details are dramatically simple and 
complete. “The upper room,”—through the 
windows of which a distant vista of Judwan hills 
is noticeable,—is set before us at that awe- 
inspiring moment with a severely historical 
fidelity. The actors in the drama, it is plain, 
are men of like passions to ourselves. Even 
Judas is a man and nota fiend. Dark and sinister 
of countenance, avariciously gripping his bag, 
cruel and calculating, if you please; but still of 
the same flesh and blood as the Peter and John 
with whom he is conversing. Only the centre 
figure, the Christ, is isolated, unique, Divine. 

Magnificent both in conception and execution, 
it is no wonder that the picture attracted 
thousands of spectators und hugely increased 
Leonardo’s fame. The inevitable fungus of fable 
crops up again in this connection. Vasari tells 
us that the head of Jesus was left unfinished to 
the very last, in consequence of a strange reluc- 
tance which Leonardo felt to designing his Lord’s 
countenance. The reason given fits in very badly 
with what is known beyond question of the 
artist’s character; and there is legitimate ground 
on other evidence for disbelieving the story. 

A change, or rather the beginning of change, 
was now at hand for Leonardo da Vinci. ‘Those 
were wild times in Italy as elsewhere, and the 
country was continually at the mercy of internal 
faction and of foreign foes. Ludovico’s power 
was overthrown; and in 1500, on the occupation 
of Milan by the French troops, he returned to 
Florence. There he was quickly at work again; 
and to this period is owing his famous, still 
existing, portrait of Mona Lisa del Gioconda. 
Here, too, he was engaged by Soderini, gonfa- 
loniére of Florence, to paint part of the council 
hall of the Palazzo Vecchio, For this fine room 
he executed a cartoon entitled the ** Battle of the 
Standard.” He came on this occasion into open 
rivalry (and there was always a feud between 
them) with his great contemporary, Michae 
Angelo, who to the same purpose painted the so” 
called “ Cartoon of Pisa.” 

In 1502 Leonardo’s pursuits were interrupted 
by afresh patron. Ceesar Borgia strode upon the 
scene, as Captain-General of the Pope’s army, and 
appointed Leonardo his architect and military 
engineer. For him he made many ingenious 
contrivances, which no doubt proved of much 
value. But a year later this master was in- 
gloriously slain, and the engineer-painter was 
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againat liberty. He went back to Milan in 1507; 
and after that, alternately flitted to and fro be- 
tween the two cities. In 1513 he visited Rome, 
in the train of Guiliano de’ Medici, to assist at the 
coronation of Pope Leo X. Two years later still 
he joined the court of Francis the First, and 
accompanied that monarch to Bologna. There he 
again met Leo X. and, rumour says, caricatured 
the pontiff’s retinue pretty severely for some real 
or fancied slights received in Rome. 

The French king conceived a strong liking for 
him and pressed him to go back in his company 
to France. Leonardo consented, and took with 
him his pupils, Salsi and Melgi. But by this 
time the artist’s health had become seriously 
impaired, and if Francis, as was very probably 
the case, expected to reap the advantage of many 
fine paintings for his own palaces he was doomed 
to disappointment. Leonardo simply employed 
himself upon sundry engineering schemes. It 
was now sunset with him and he never recovered 
strength. The king had made him a present of 
a small chateau near Amboise; and at Amboise, 
on the 2nd of May, 1519, he breathed his last, 
—another reasonably discredited story adds, “in 
the arms of Francis himself.” 

In this necessarily imperfect and fragmentary 
manner has been given an outline of Leonardo’s 
life. It remains to touch briefly upon his cha- 
racter, and to estimate, in few words, the services 
he and his genius rendered to mankind. 

Unless all biographers lie concerning him, it 
vannot be questioned that Leonardo, as well as 
being handsome in features and figure, was 
accomplished in manners and possessed a singu- 
larly sweet and winning disposition. He endeared 
himself to the hearts of nearly all with whom he 
came in contact. To his early master he was 
more than pupil, and to the juniors who flocked 
to his feet in his own prime he was more than 
master. In social courtesies and physical graces 
he seems to have been a veritable admirable 
Crichton. At one time of day he is reputed to 
have set the fashions, and up to the very last a 
certain halo of splendour surrounded him, He 
was somewhat heedless with regard to money 
matters, and, like humbler men, lived occasionally 
in advance of his income. But his ingenuity, 


backed as it was by the most prodigious and un- 
wearying industry, soon extricated him from the 
He was an eloquent and 


consequent difficulties. 
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convincing speaker; and would certainly have 
delighted Mr. Charles Reade by the fact that, 
whether for penmanship or aught else, he could 
use either hand indifferently. 

There is another side to the picture. He easily 
lost patience when confronted with a tedious 
path or unforeseen obstacle, and many of his 
grandest and most promising undertakings were 
abandoned unfinished. He was also something 
of a time-server; following many and diverse 
patrons, as suited his convenience, and forsak- 
ing each in turn with thoroughly impartial 
alacrity. 

With regard to the results of this extended 
vareer, and the additions made thereby to the 
stores of art and letters, the important fact must 
be emphasised that Leonardo’s genius was one of 
very varied character. He was sculptor and 
painter, it is true; but often he appears to have 
considered his real mission in the world as more 
that of the inventor and engineer. His merely 
hap-hazard discoveries were frequently of ex- 
treme importance. Hallam says: —‘“ Leonardo’s 
greatest literary distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his unpublished writings, 
which are more like revelations of physical truths 
vouchsafed to a single mind, than the super- 
structure of its reasoning upon any established 
basis. The discoveries which made Galileo and 
Kepler and Meestlin and Maurolicus and Castelli - 
and other names illustrious, the system of Coper- 
nicus, the very theories of recent geologists are 
anticipated, within the compass of a few pages, 
not, perhaps, in the most precise language, or on 
the most conclusive reasoning, but soas to strike 
us with something like the awe of preternatural 
knowledge.” This, in itself is a rare tribute. 

As an artist, pure and simple, Leonardo’s fame, 
despite the havoc change and time and decay 
have made with the actual proofs, rests upon a 
most solid foundation, and one which the ardour 
of the new biographers will doubtless further 
reveal. He had great mastery over light and 
shade, and to all his works he contrived to im- 
part a marvellous delicacy and finish. He is 
likewise decidedly remarkable for the bold reso- 
lution with which (as has been noted in his picture 
of the “ Last Supper ”) he discarded the trammels 
of the antique and stood by originality. In that 
respect he was to a great extent a pioneer, and 
hence worthy of homage. 
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pleasant sea-side places which have 
risen to their present importance 
from a very modest past. Fifty 
ears ago it was only a small ham- 
et; but its finely-wooded slopes 
forming a shelter from the cold nor- 
thern blasts, led a gentleman of pro- 
perty residing in the neighbourhood to 
consider its capabilities as a wintering 
place for invalids. The woods were broken 
up into allotments, villas quickly studded the 
cliffs fronting the beautiful bay, and from that 
time Bournemouth has been a rapidly improving 
place. Here, protected from the keen north 
wind, and enjoying a climate remarkably free 
from fog and mist, there gather together, winter 
after winter, a multitude who thankfully avail 
themselves of the advantages of climate offered 
by this sheltered and sunny nook on our southern 
coast. 

South Cliff Villa was for five months the 
abode of the Rev. John Keble and his wife. 
They had come to Bournemouth for the sake of 
Mrs. Keble, who was in a very critical state of 
health, and who had long been a great sufferer. 
No one imagined that she would outlive her 
husband, but he was seized with a kind of 
paralytic stroke, and died within a week, his 
wife surviving him only six weeks. They lie 
side by side in the churchyard at Hursley, of 
which parish he had been vicar for thirty years. 
In St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, he always sat in 
one place, and the window over this seat has 
been filled in with stained glass, out of affec- 
tionate respect to his memory. His life was 
essentially an uneventful one; few men have 
lived so long, and achieved so great a name, 
about whom there is so little to tell. 

He took his B.A., at the early age of eighteen, 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; three years 
later he took the M.A., and was chosen fellow of 
Oriel College, where amongst his contemporaries 
and friends, were Dr. Arnold, of Rugby renown, 
Archbishop Whateley, Bishop Hampden, and 
Bishop Copplestone ; also John Henry Newman, 
now Cardinal in the Roman Church, and Car- 
dinal Manning, and Dr. Pusey, who died not 
long ago. 

These last three names prepare us for Keble’s 
line of thought and opinions—opinions with 
which many will have but little sympathy. From 






three at least of this band—namely, Newman, 
Pusey, and Keble, arose that great movement 
which convulsed the Established Church, and 
whose consequences have been so vast and far- 
reaching. Referring to the “ Tractarian ’’ move- 
ment, in 1832, it does not appear that Keble 
wrote more than four of the “Tracts”; but all 
of them, including “ Tract 90,” of which Newman 
was the author, were edited and approved of by 
him. It is impossible in our limited space to 
enter into the particulars of this Oxford move- 
ment, or to criticise the spirit and conduct of its 
supporters. Those who wish to understand it 
fully will do well to read the Tracts, and the 
memorable sermon which Keble preached at 
Oxford, in 1833, in which he explains, not only 
why he joined the Oxford movement, and be- 
came one of its principal adherents, but still 
more the especial part he has taken in it. How- 
ever much we may disapprove of and lament the 
teaching of the Tractarians or Puseyites, as they 
were eventually called, to do them justice we 
must admit that they seem to have acted from 
sincere and purely disinterested motives; con- 
tending bravely for what they conscientiously be- 
lieved to be a right cause, and to a certain extent, 
suffering for it. They considered the Reforma- 
tion as the bad setting of a broken limb, and 
were convinced that in order to restore the 
Church to purity, vigour, and a right order of 
worship and government, they must un-Protes- 
tantise her. 

Keble will still be best known to posterity as 
the author of the “Christian Year.” His harp 
is tuned to please the “ High Church” ear; yet 
the deep devotion of hallowed feeling, the beauti- 
ful poetic utterances that embody it, are adapted 
to the wants, sorrows, and aspirations of all up- 
looking human hearts. From the profits of the 
sale of the “Christian Year” (which passed 
through ninety-two editions during the author’s 
lifetime), he rebuilt the parish church of Hursley. 
He was author of the “ Lyra Innocentium;” and 
joined with Newman and Froude in producing 
the “ Lyra Apostolica.” 

Keble has left behind him no other record 
than that of a pure, unselfish life of goodness 
and sincere Christianity. To perpetuate this 
name a subscription was raised for founding a 
college at Oxford, which is now long finished, 
and bears the memorial name of “ Keble Col- 
lege.” L. T. ReyNnoupbs. 
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vt TITLE-PAGE should be the ab- 
Len | stract or essence of the book 
2 which it ushers in. Sometimes 
Gy the title contains more than the 
iy book, and sometimes the book 


( ys more than the title. Yet there can 
o~-* be no doubt that a good title is a 
K good beginning, and a good certificate. 
@’ Its expressiveness or point wins from us, 
it may be admiration, or it may be a 
smile, but still something which bespeaks favour 
for the work. Thus, in the troubled period of 
the middle of the seventeenth century, Mr. 
Brinsley, of Yarmouth, writes “ An antidote to 
the epidemical disorders of the times,” which he 
entitles, “ Stand still; or, a bridle for the times: 
a discourse tending to still the murmuring, settle 
the wavering, stay the wandering, strengthen 
the fainting.” Jeremy Taylor writes “ The 
golden grove ; or choice manual, containing what 
is to be believed, practised, and desired, or prayed 
for.” Ralph Venning writes ‘ Milk and honey; 
or, 2 miscellaneous collation of many Christian 
experiences, sayings, and sentences.” Mr. Wills 
writes ‘‘ Mount Tabor; or, private exercises for 
a penitent sinner, serving for a daily practice of 
the life of faith: written in a time of voluntary 
retreat from secular affairs.” Mr. White writes 
“A way to the tree of life discovered in sundry 
directions for the profitable reading of the 
Scriptures; occasionally describing the nature 
of a spiritual man.” Mr. Ward writes “ The 
wonders of the loadstone; or the loadstone 
newly reducted into a Divine and moral use.” 
Mr. Yarrow writes “ Sovereign comforts for a 
troubled conscience, discovering the subtleties 
of Satan, with objections answered, to the great 
consolation of distressed minds.” Mr. Robert 
Young, of Roxwell, writes “A sovereign anti- 
dote against all grief, as also the benefit of 
affliction, how to husband it, and be supported 
under the most miserable exigencies with the 
victory of patience.” Mr. Burroughs writes his 
“Rare jewel of Christian contentment.” Mr. 
Brinsley writes “The mystical brazen serpent, 
with the magnetical virtue thereof ;” and also 
“Tears for Jerusalem; or, the compassionate 
lamentation of a tender-hearted Saviour over a 
rebellious and obdurate people.” 
‘These, however, are by no means the quaintest 
or most attractive titles of the Puritanic age. 
There are others of a more strained and ambitious 





kind, which are worth recording. Not that the 
good men who devised them were ambitious or 
fond of finery in names; it was the fervid desire 
to catch ears, and win souls, that dictated the 
peculiar title-pages of some old works, over 
which moderns smile, or perhaps sneer. But 
though these titles sound oddly now, and, if 
reproduced in this age, would be reckoned 
affectation, they served their purpose in that age, 
and they may yet have a meaning to us. In 
times of political tumult and national uproar, it 
needed no common voice to be heard above the 
din that each stormy day brought with it ; and 
the peculiar titles of books, as well as the 
impetuous style into which they were often 
thrown, were indications of the efforts of fervent 
men to make themselves heard by a_heedless 
world. A street preacher needs a bolder voice 
than the minister of a quiet country congre- 
gation ; so the writers of a stormy age need a 
quainter and it may be a harder style. Angier’s 
“ Help to better hearts for better times,” Bay- 
field’s “ Spiritual touchstone,” Burgess’ “Spiri- 
tual refining,” and Bolton’s “Tossed ship,” are 
good, though tame, quite like modern titles; 
but Chapman’s “ Hallelujah, or King David’s 
shrill trumpet sounding a loud summons to the 
whole world to praise God,” is of a more startling 
kind,—the voice of a man intent upon being 
heard. Not less so is the ‘Silver watchbell, 
the sound whereof is able, by God’s grace, to win 
the most profane worldling and careless liver ;” 
and Tuke’s “ Soul’s turnkey ; or, a spiritual file 
for any prisoner lockt up in the dungeon and 
chain of sin and Satan;” and Fettiplace’s 
“ Celestial lamp, enlightening every distressed 
soul from the depths of everlasting darkness ; ” 
or Calvert’s “ Mel Cceli: or the prophet Isaiah’s 
crucifix, in an exposition of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah ;” or Fenner’s “ Christ’s 
alarum to drowsy saints ;” or Gross’ “ Fiery 
illar of heavenly truth, showing the way toa 
blessed life.” 

It is pleasant to wander among these old title- 
pages. To some it may seem like wandering in 
a churchyard, where old names and epitaphs 
meet us on every hand. To us it seems rather 
like visiting some ancient orchard, where the 
fruit trees of many ages still stand in their 
venerable grandeur, bringing forth their accus- 
tomed fruit, each one in its season and according 
to its kind. 
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ERY much of the delight with 
which we pursue natural history 
is surely due to the almost con- 
stant recognition of the beautiful. 
I do not know that I could say 


pol eas with the poet,— 
ri . 
vis “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 


but certainly it is a joy as long as it 
endures; and the naturalist finds an 
endless recurrence of things of beauty. 

Birds, insects, shells, zoophytes, flowers, sea- 
weeds, are all redundant of beauty; and all 
the classes of natural objects, though not in 
an equal degree, nor manifestly in every indi- 
vidual object, yet possess it as a prominent 
element. Indeed, from the profusion with which 
loveliness is sown broadcast over the works of 
God, I have often thought, though it is not 
directly revealed, that a sense of the beautiful, 
and a complacency in it, altogether independent 
of fitness for certain ends, or the uses which may 
be subserved, as an attribute of the Holy One 
Himself, and that our perception of it is the re- 
flection of His,—a part of that image of God in 
which man was created, and which sin has not 
wholly obliterated. I know that God may have 
clothed His works with beauty for other admi- 
ring eyes than man’s; and that it is probable that 
the holy angels may be far more conversant with 
creation than we are with all our researches,— 
that the ten thousand times ten thousand flowers 
which are “ born to blush unseen” by man, may 
be seen and admired by “ten thousand times 
ten thousand ’’ angels; and thus the tribute of 
praise for their perfection may be ever ascending 
before Him whose hands made them for His 
glory. We may allow this, and yet with rever- 
ence presume that His own pure eyes look upon 
the lilies’ array with a delight in their mere 
loveliness infinitely greater than that which men, 
or even angels, take in it, seeing it is written: 
‘For Thy pleasure they are, and were created.” 
I remember being struck, and somewhat awed, 
too, with a thought of this kind once, when 
pushing my way through a very dense and 
tangled thicket in a lone and lofty mountain 
region of Jamaica, sufficiently remote from the 
dwellings of man to render it probable that no 
civilised human foot had penetrated thither be- 
fore. I suddenly came upon a most magnificent 
terrestrial orchid in fall blossom. It was Phajus 
Tankervillie—a noble plant, which, from the 
midst of broad leaves growing out of a mass of 
green bulbs, had thrown up its stout blossom- 
¢ems to the height of a yard or more, crowned 
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with the pyramidal spike of lily-like flowers, 
whose expanding petals of pure white on one 
side and golden brown on the other, and trumpet- 
lip of gorgeous purple, seemed, to my ravished 
gaze, the very perfection of beauty. For ages 
I thought, that beauteous flower had been grow- 
ing in that wild and unvisited spot, every season 
“ filling the air around with beauty,” and had in 
all probability never met a single human gaze 
before. Had, then, all that divinely - formed 
loveliness been mere waste for those generations? 
I asked myself; and I immediately replied, No; 
the eye of God Himself hath rested on it with 
satisfaction, and the Lord hath taken pleasure in 
this work of His hands. 

I shall not make this article an essay on the 
sublime and beautiful, nor seek to analyse the 
sense of beauty. It is enough that it is an appe- 
tite of our being; and that most abundantly in 
nature, on every side, there is the material of its 
gratification,—so abundantly, indeed, that it 
were easy to expand the few lines which I pro- 
pose to devote to the subject into a volume, or a 
dozen volumes, and yet leave untouched vast 
treasures of the beautiful in natural history. I 
must content myself and my readers with the 
selection of a few of the more prominent objects 
in which this sense is gratified, and with a dis- 
crimination of two or three distinct phases or 
conditions of existence which contribute, each 
in its measure, to give delight to the eyes. 

Among quadupeds there is perhaps less of 
beauty, strictly considered, than in most other 
classes of animals. Elegance of form, however, 
which is one phase of it, is seen in the lithe and 
active squirrel, the pretty petaurist, and many 
other of the smaller beasts, and is found in per- 
fection in the deer and antelopes. Who that has 
seen a pet fawn coming to be caressed by a fair 
girl, but must have had his sense of the beautiful 


gratified? Mark the freedom and grace of every . 


motion! See. how it stretches out its pretty, 
meek face and taper neck towards the hand; its 
extreme timidity causing its whole body and 
every limb to start on the slightest stir from the 
beholders; while ca the least approach, it bounds 
away in the exuberant playfulness of its little 
heart, then stops, and turns, and gazes, and 
stretches out its neck again! See, when it trots 
or walks, how high it lifts its little slender feet, 
bending its agile limbs as if motion itself were a 
pleasure! See, as it stands, with one fore-foot 
bent up, the hoof nearly touching the belly; the 
long graceful ears moving this way and that, 
now thrown forwards, now backwards, now 
erected to catch the slightest sound,—what a 


























icture of fairy grace it is! There is beauty, too, 
in the soft, full liquid eye of these animals,— 
the “ bright, black eye” of the “dear gazelle,” 
which in the East is the very ideal of female 
loveliness. Its melting gaze seems full of ten- 
derness, so that we cannot look without loving it. 

Nor is beauty of colour wholly wanting. How 
rich is the tawny fur of the tiger, dashed with 
its black streaks! And the brighter yellow of 
the leopard and the jaguar, studded all over with 
rosettes of black spots! We forget the ferocity 
of the savage in its beautifully-painted coat. The 
zebra, too,—with the fine contrast of those bands 
of richest sable on the cream-coloured ground, 
now bold and broad, as on the rounded body, 
now running in fine parallel but irregularly- 
waved lines, as on the face,—is a beautiful 
quadruped ; and a herd of them gallopping 
wantonly over a South African plain must be a 
sight worth seeing indeed. 

When we come to birds, however, beauty 1s 
not the exception, but the rule. The form of 
a bird is almost always graceful; the rounded 
swellings and undulations of outline, and the 
smoothness of the plumage, give pleasure to the 
eye, even when there is no attractiveness of hue. 
One has almost a difficulty in naming an inelegant 
bird. But when, as in a thousand instances, 
brilliancy of colouring is combined with elegance 
of shape and smoothness of plumage, we must be 
charmed. Is not our own little goldfinch, is not 
the pert chaffinch that comes up to our very feet 
for a grain or a crumb, a pretty object ? But 
the tropical birds,—we must look at them if we 
wish to know what nature can do in the way of 
adornment. We should go to the flats on the 
embouchure of the Amazon, and see the rosy 
spoonbills, in their delicate carnation dress, set 
off by the lustrous crimson of their shoulders and 
breast-tufts, feeding by hundreds on the green 
mud, or watch the gorgeous ibises, all clad in 
glowing scarlet with black-tipped wings, when, 
in serried ranks, a mile in length, like the ver- 
million cloud of morning, they come to their 
breeding-place—a truly magnificent sight. 

The first of the Parrot tribe that I ever had an 
opportunity of seeing in its native freedom was 
the beautiful Parrakeet of the Southern States. 
Eighty or a hundred birds in one compact flock 
passed me flying low, and all nearly on the same 
plane; and, as they swept by, screaming as they 
went, I fancied that they looked like an immense 
shawl of green satin, on which an irregular pat- 
tern was worked in scarlet and gold and azure. 
The sun’s rays were brilliantly reflected from the 
gorgeous surface, which rapidly sped past like a 
splendid vision. 

The Cock of the Rock is a fine South American 
bird of the richest orange colour, crowned with 
a double crest of feathers edged with purple. Mr. 
Wallace describes his search for it on the Rio 
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Negro, and his admiration of its beauty. Some 
time he sought in vain, for it is a rare bird, till 
the old Indian who was his guide suddenly caught 
him by the arm, and, pointing to a dense thicket, 
whispered ina lowtone, “Gallo!” Peering through 
the foliage, the naturalist caught a glimpse of the 
magnificent bird, sitting amidst the gloom, and 
shining out like a mass of brilliant flame. As it 
is easily alarmed and very wary, it required some 
following and perseverance before he shot it. 
Oue of his Indians descended into the deep rocky 
glen into which it fell, and brought it to him. 
“ T was lost,” he says, “in admiration of the 
dazzling beauty of its soft downy feathers; not 
a spot of blood was visible, not a feather was 
ruffed, and the soft, warm, flexible body set off 
the fresh swelling plumage in a manner which 
no stuffed specimen can approach. 

There is something exquisitely pleasing to the 
eye in the delicate painting of the soft plumage 
in most of the Goatsuckers and their allies. 
Entirely destitute of brilliant hues as they are, 
the combinations of warm browns, and cool greys, 
interchanged with black and white, and the 
manner in which these are softened, and blended, 
and minutely pencilled, produce an effect that is 
peculiarly charming. 

In the Trogons of the tropical regions we see 
elegance of form combined with the most gor- 
geous colouring. Green and gold, crimson, 
scarlet, orange, and black, are the hues of these 
birds, which hide themselves in the deep dark 
recesses of the Amazonian and Indian forests. 
That species called the Resplendent is the noblest 
of the race, whose magnificence was so well 
appreciated by the ancient Mexican emperors, 
that none but members of the royal family were 
permitted to adorn themselves with its flowing 
plumes. The whole upper parts of this bird, its 
tine coronal crest of erectile plumes, its shoulder- 
hackles, or long lance-shaped feathers, that droop 
over the sides, and the elongated tail-coverts 
which hang down beyond the tail to a length of 
three feet or more, curving elegantly under the 
bird, as it sits on a branch, are of the richest 
golden green, shining with a satiny radiance. 
The under parts are of a splendid scarlet, and the 
tail feathers are white, with broad black bars. 

More enchanting than mere colour, however 
rich and glowing this may be, is the fine metallic 
reflection which we see on the plumage of many 
tropical birds. The Riflebird of Australia might 
be seen sitting on a tree, and be passed by with 
contempt as a mere crow, while the eye was 
attracted to a more gaily-hued parrot by its side. 
But viewed close at hand, in the full blaze of the 
sun, the darker-plumaged bird is seen to exceed 
the other by far, in gorgeous glory, and to be 
not unworthy of the specific title of Paradiseus, 
by which it is known to naturalists. The body 
generally is of a deep velvet black, but it reflects 
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a purple flush on the upper parts, and the feathers 
of the under parts are edged with olive-green. 
The crown of the head, and the whole throat, are 
clothed with scale-like feathers of the brightest 
emerald-green, which blaze with a gemmeous 
lustre in certain lights, and make the most vivid 
contrast with the velvet of the body. The tail 
displays its two middle feathers of the same 
lustrous green, while the bordering ones are deep 
black. 

The vast and little-known island of Papua 
contains some specimens of the feathered race of 
surpassing glory. The Hpimachi, or Plume- 
birds, take a prominent place in this category. 
They are remarkaWfle for the erectile scale-like 
feathers of the sides and shoulders, which form 
large fan-shaped tufts, standing out from the 
body in a very striking manner. Speaking of 
the superb Epimachus, Sonnerat, its describer, 
thus writes :—“ As if to add to the singularity of 
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Tue TurRKOMAN’S POWER OF SMELLING.—An 
extraordinary power of smelling in a Turkoman, 
was indicated to me—‘‘I smell a caravan of Us- 
becks,”’ said Khan Saat, drawing up his nostrils; 
and in a few hours a caravan from Organtsh arrived 
full of them. It is remarkable how the Turko- 
mans know, by the footsteps in the desert, the 
person who has been there, pay, the very tribe of 
Turkomans or Calmucks see people talking from 
a distance. I frequently heard them say, “ Let us 
draw our ears.” Then they lie down on the 
ground, and hear from a distance what even two 
persons whisper together, and relate the exact con- 
versation.—Dr. Wolff’s. Mission. 


Tut Roman ships could not vie with our 
ocean steamers, but they rivalled for speed our 
sailing packets of 60 years ago, as was proved by 
many curious instances recorded. St. Paul came 
from Reggio to Puteoli in a single day, a passage 
which takes even a fast steamer from 12 to 14 
hours now. From numerous cases it could be 
inferred that the Romans went in good sailers from 
six to eight miles an hour. Apart from the State 
system of posting for Imperial functionaries and 
despatches, there was no lack of large and swift 
vehicles or of cheap and comfortable inns. These 
last had their sign-boards, such as the Cock, the 
Great and the Little Eagle, the Snakes, the Crane, 
&c. The landlord of the Mercury and Apollo at 
Marseilles thus advertised his commercial house: 
“Here Mercury promises gain, Apollo health, 
Spartianus the hest guarantees board and lodging. 
He who now turns in here will be the better for it. 
Stranger, consider where a will put up.” This 
sign-board reminded us that many then, as now, 


travelled for health to the seaside resorts, to 
seek a southern climate, mineral waters, &c. 
Others travelled for study to such Universities as 
those of Rhodes, Alexandria, or Athens. But there 
were also crowds of mere tourists, who travelled to 





this bird nature has placed above and below its 
wings feathers of an: extraordinary form, and 
such as one does not-see in other birds; she seems, 
moreover, to have pleased herself in painting this 
being, already so singular, with her most brilliant 
colours. The head, the neck, and the belly are 
glittering green; the feathers which cover these 
parts possess the lustre ar * -oftness of velvet to 
the eye and touch; theb, is changeable violet; 
the wings are of the same colour, and appear 
according to the lights .a which they are held, 
blue, violet, or deep black; always, however, 
imitating velvet. The tail is composed of twelve 
feathers; the two middle feathers are the longest, 
and the lateral feathers gradually diminish: it is 
violet, or changeable blue above, and black 
beneath. The feathers which compose it are as 
wide in proportion as they are long, and shine 
above and below with the brillianey of polished 
metal.” 


RINGS. 


see the world, and more in those days for what man 
had made it, than, as now, to see nature in all her 
wildness, 


Srircues in a Suirt.—The following singular 
calculation of the number of stitches in a plain 
shirt has been made by a _ sempstress in 
Leicester:—Stitching the collar, four rows, 3,000 ; 
sewing the ends, 500; button-holes, and sewing on 
buttons, 150; sewing the collar and gathering the 
neck, 1,204; stitching wristbands, 1,228; sewing 
the ends, 68; button-holes, 148; hemming the slits, 
264; gathering the sleeves, 840; setting on wrist- 
bands, 1,468; stitching on shoulder-straps, three 
rows each, 1,880; hemming the bosom, 393; sewing 
the sleeves, 2,554; setting in sleeves and gussets, 
3,050; tapping the sleeves, 1,526; sewing the 
seams, 848; setting side-gussets in, 424; hemming the 
bottom, 1,104—Total number of stitches, 20,649. 


THe Great TYPHOON IN THE PHILIPPINE 
IsLaNps.—The Manilla papers furnish an account 
of the great typhoon of October 20. It began at 8 
o'clock in the morning and continued with unabated 
fury until about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Not 
a house in Manilla escaped injury. During the 
storm it was utterly impossible to walk in the 
streets owing to the force of the wind, which was 
rolling carriages along like playthings, and keeping 
sheets of iron roofing floating in the air like pieces 
of paper. It is said that during the typhoon 
several shocks of earthquake were felt. o such 
destructive typhoon has visited the island for fifty 
years. The record taken at the Observatory says 
that the greatest velocity attained by the ane- 
mometers reached 144°4 Bnglish miles per hour. 
Nothing could resist this force of wind. The 
vortex was touched at 11.40 am., when the 
minimum barometer reached 727-60 millimétres, 
The greatest violence of the hurricane could not 
be indicated, because all the anemometers were 
rendered useless before the severest gusts came. 
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‘HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


dn his celebrated TRA ve LS IN CHINA, published in 
871, says :— 

** ] had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway’s Oint 

“ment. 1 gave some to the people, and nothing could exceed 


“ their gratitude; and, in consequence—milk, fowls, butter, and 
‘horse feed poured in upon us, uutil at last a teas) nful of 


“ Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and 
“ the demand became so great that I was obliged to up 
* the small remaining stock.” 

This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, 
wou..ds, ulcers, stiff joints, at, Pye ye a bron- 
itis, diphtheria, coughs. sughe. odtin, and all skin diseases, 
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Will forward a Parcel the following 
re tebe upon agra il Order for 10s, 
presentation to Sunday 


Schoole, blic parla es Bazaars, and Family 

Libvovita 

Talkers. By the Rev. J. Bate «8 8 

Vestina’s Martyrdom =... eee nee tee 4 

New Facts on "All Subjects... ... ... 2 

Portraits of Popular Ministers, suitable 
for framing (in tint), 14} by 11.. 

Aids to Spiritual Life jes 

Blue Ribbonism —Its Founder and 
Bible Basis... .. jie an 

Golden Hours Volume, 1883 . 

Family Pledge Book __... 

Happy Hours of Song ... 

Whitefield Magazine Volume, 1882 

Holly Bough, 1883 ... ... wes 
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0 
0 
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THE ABOVE PARCEL For 10s. -£1 10 0 
Only a Complete Parcel sent on the above terms. 


As this is‘a very offer, we urge intending purchasers 
to order at once, to prevent disappointment. Orders 
will be executed in rotation as they are received, 
Cheques and P.O.0. payable to 


LILE & FAWCETT, Publishers, 
Lupeate Circus, Lonpon, E.C. ; 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
AND T0 EVERY 
MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





N your Cutting out this COUPON, and 
forwarding the same, along with your 
Address and One Penny postage stamp (to 
cover postage), to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 
Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded 
to you a beautiful little volume of 104 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


Good Things, 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY 
HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 





Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good 
Things,” on the outside of the envelopes, to 
avoid delay. 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
Enriches Hot Joints, Stews, Chops, Fish, &c. 
Blends admirably with all Gravies. 

Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE in 6d., 1s., and 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Coodall’s Custard Powder. 


Makes delicious Custards without Eggs at half the 
price. 
below to Puddings, Tarts, and all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to every thing. Deiicious alone. Give 
it a trial. 


Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each, by Grosers, Chemists, &. 


PR REPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACEHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 


Goodall’s Egs Powder. 


The only Substitute for Eggs yet discovered. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 


SOLD IN 1d. PACKETS, Gd. AND 1s. TINS. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., 
LEEDS. 











KEEPS 
THE SKIN COOL and 
y= REFRESHED 


IN THE 


HOTTEST WEATHER. 
Prevents Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, 
&c., and renders the Skin 


SOFT, SMOOTH, 
& WHITE. 


A CLEAR and 
1BEAUTIFUL COM- 
PLEXION 
is soon obtained by its use. 

It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, 
and for the Toilet and Nursery it is invaluable. The wonderfully 
cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully 
refreshing and invigorating if applied after being out in the Sun, 
visiting Heated Rooms, &c. It allays all Irritation from the Bites 
and Stings of Insects, Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists 
and Perfumers. Any size sent free for $d, extra by the Sole Makers— 

M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 











To SAVE VE for LADIES’ DRESS MATERIALS write to the 


BEART ORD 


Manufacturing Company, 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 


Who will send Post FREE, to any ad- 
ti dress, a Collection of Patterns com- 
prising the most wonderful assortment 
> bd of Home-Manufactured Dress 
; , Fabrics ever offered to the Public. 
The “ Century’’ Cashmeres 
Serges, Mixtures, Tweeds, and 
h Cloths for Ladies’, Boys’, and Gentle- 
men’s Wear have now a world-wide reputa- 
tion for their marvellous cheapness and 
uality. Any Length Cut at Mill Prices ! 
J Il Parcels over Carriage Paid. Note 
= Address, and mention “Golden Hours” 
when writing. 
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cription of all the advantages of t. 


appointed in each district, who has the sole 
- right of sale. The whole Art of, 
age Cutting taught for £1 1s, 


THE ART OF DRESS-CUTTING MADE EASY. 


INSTRUCTION TILL ma! aed (incloding System) for ONE GUINEA. 
tting will send to any address, 
post free, one of their invaluable sane hlets, which contains a fall des- 
1s beautiful method. Ladies can 
teach themselves by sending for “the Set of Charts, on which are 
RQ clearly printed directions, costing 10s. 6d., or if unable to teach 

% themselves can, by paying the additional Half Guinea 
—~ receive class lessons until qualified. One agent 


| LADIES CAN OBTAIN A GOOD INCOME BY SECURING ONE OF THE AGENCIES. 





EXACT SHAPE 






"DRESS CHART BY WHICH 
OR EPERFECT FIT CAN 


BE 
GUARANTEED. 





LILE & FAWCETT, Printers, Ludgate Circus & Salisbary Square, London, E.C. 































